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The Work of 


The Illinois Education 
Association 


LE.A. Study Unite e 


By S. B. SULLIVAN, President 
Illinois Education Association 


Ea Illinois Education Association, 
organized in 1853, has been instrumen- 
tal in securing many improvements in 
the educational offerings of the State. 
Among these are the establishment of 
teacher training colleges, State aid to 
elementary and high schools, higher 
standards of teacher preparation, long- 
er school terms, improved building san- 
itation and equipment, a teacher retire- 
ment system, State assistance in pupil 
transportation costs, vocational educa- 
tion, improved child labor and com- 
pulsory education laws, etc. 

The association will continue to di- 
rect its activities toward more adequate 
State support for public education, the 
democratic reorganization of the school 
system, greater security for the teach- 
ing profession, higher standards of 
teacher preparation and service, tax 
improvements, adequate appropria- 
tions for handicapped children, legis- 
lation assisting Chicago’s schools, etc. 

General purposes of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association are stated in its Con- 
stitution: “. . . to promote the welfare 
of the teachers of the State, to encour- 
age good fellowship and unity of 
thought and action among them, and to 
further in every way possible the edu- 
cational interests of this common- 
wealth.” 


Organization 

Geographically, the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association covers the entire State. 
The State is divided into eighteen Divi- 
sions ranging in size from a single 
county to fourteen counties and in 
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membership from six hundred teach- 
ers to the more than ten thousand in 
the Chicago Division. 

The different Divisions have various 
types of internal organization, but 
their relationship to the state associa- 
tion is the same. The state association 
has three major committees known as 
governing committees, which are con- 
stant in their duration, and many spe- 
cial committees, created as the need 
for them arises and dismissed when 
they have served their purpose. 

The three governing committees are 
known as the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, the Committee on Legislation, 
and the Committee on Appropriations. 
As this issue of the ILLtNnots TEACHER 
goes to press enough Divisions have 
ratified the constitutional amendment 
presented at the delegate meeting last 
December to change the name of the 
Committee on Appropriations to the 
Finance Committee. Each of the Divi- 
sions elects one member to each of the 
three governing committees. The state 
association has long urged that this 
member be the chairman of that par- 
ticular committee in his local Divi- 
sion. Not in all cases, however, is the 
Division’s member of a State govern- 
ing committee also chairman of that 
same committee within the Division. 
Members on the state governing com- 
mittee serve for a period of three years, 
and the election schedule is so arranged 
that not more than one-third of the 
membership of a governing committee 
changes any one year. 

These three governing committees 
as a whole serve as the committee for 
the nomination of officers of the state 
association at each annual meeting. 
The nominations submitted by the 
governing committees are then pre- 
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sented to the Delegate Assembly for 
consideration in the final election. 

The Delegate Assembly elects from 
the State at large a chairman of each 
of these governing committees, who 
serves for a period of three years. These 
three chairmen constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee of the state association, 
the oldest member from the stand- 
point of service acting as chairman of 
the Executive Committee. One mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee is 
elected each year as are also the other 
officers of the state association. 

The three members of the Executive 
Committee, together with the Presi- 
dent and the Vice Pres dent of the 
association, constitute the Board of 
Directors of the association. By tra- 
dition, the President changes each year 
but the Vice President is frequently 
returned to office. The Board of Di- 
rectors is directly responsible to the 
membership of the association for the 
activities of the headquarters office. 
That is, the Board of Directors hires 
the headquarters staff. The chief offi- 
cer of the state association is not its 
President, who changes yearly, but the 
Executive Secretary hired by the Board 
of Directors to carry out the program 
of the association. 


Headquarters Staff 


The state association owns a splen- 
did two-story office building located at 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, 
Illinois, which houses the headquarters 
staff. The staff consists of nine full- 
time members; the Executive Secre- 
tary, the Director of Research, the 
Editor of the ILtrnors TEACHER, the 
Director of Public relations, a full-time 
secretary for each of the above, and 
the custodian of the building. 
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Work of the State Office 


The state Committee on Resolutions 
is the policy-forming body for the state 
association. The state Committee on 
Legislation formulates the legislative 
program of the state association and 
the Finance Committee presents the 
budget and recommends appropriations 
governing the expenditures of the as- 
sociation’s funds. These three commit- 
tees report to the annual delegate 
meeting of the association held in 
Springfield in December of edch year. 
The vote of the Delegate Assembly 
constitutes the mandate under which 
the Board of Directors and the head- 
quarters staff work. 

The Executive Secretary has exactly 
the same relation to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the state association that a 
superintendent of schools has to his 
board of education and his community. 
He is the chief executive officer. He 
organizes his staff so as to serve the 
association best. He lays out the pro- 
gram of activity for bringing to com- 
pletion the program of the state asso- 
ciation. His work, therefore, is largely 
work of organization. 

In addition to his work of organiz- 
ing the state office into a smoothly run- 
ning machine, he is the chief contact 
man between the state association as 
an organization and its membership or 
the public. He keeps up the contact 
between the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and other state-wide organizations. 
He keeps constantly before those who 
should be informed the work and the 
program of our association. He holds 
scores of conferences annually, both in 
his office and in the field with regard 
to the program of the association. He 
makes many talks annually to teacher 
groups and lay groups interested in 
education. He answers literally thou- 
sands of letters annually. His work is 
never done. He is constantly looking 
toward the future and outlining new 
methods of approach to our problems 
and seeking to make new friendships 
for the association and its work. In 
addition to his many other duties, the 
Executive Secretary is the official legis- 
lative representative of the Ill‘nois Ed- 
ucation Association. 


The Department of Research 


The Department of Research is de- 
pended upon constantly for informa- 
tion and data necessary to the forma- 
tion and accomplishment of our legis- 
lative program. Because of the caution 
with which statements are made and 
the exactness with which data are gath- 
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ered, our Department of Research has 
come to be accepted as one of the best 
in the Nation. Also, it has come to be 
respected by legislators and by others 
seeking statistical information on edu- 
cation. The accuracy of information 
coming from our Research Department 
is never questioned. 

Hundreds of pieces of minor research 
and a few major research problems are 
carried on each year. Because of the 
changing nature of enrollment and 
finance data throughout the State, 
some research problems need to be 
repeated year after year in order to 
keep the information accurate and up 
to date. The constant search for edu- 
cational data is sometimes most tedi- 
ous. For example, the Research De- 
partment has often worked for weeks 
to gather data which when completed 
could be summarized on a single page 
but the accuracy of that page was 
absolutely essential to our program. 

In addition to carrying on this 
search for data our Research Depart- 
ment has often been called upon to 
write the bills which we present to the 
Legislature. In legislative years this 
becomes a tremendous undertaking, as 
a single mistake in the wording of a 
bill may change its entire meaning. In 
addition to the things already men- 
tioned, the Research Department is 
called upon for numerous speeches, 
particularly to educational groups, and 
for consultation in dozens of confer- 
ences, particularly those interested in 
educational legislation. The department 
writes hundreds of letters, especially to 
those seeking factual information. 


Illinois Teacher 


The ILtrnots TEACHER is the official 
organ of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. It is published monthly for 
at least nine months during the calen- 
dar year. If teachers could only be 
made to realize its value to them it 
would serve as an unparalleled educa- 
tional medium, as it carries each month 
a wealth of information with regard to 
the work and the program of the asso- 
ciation. The IttmNots TEACHER has 
come to be recognized as one of the 
finest association magazines in the 
country. Getting out the publication 
alone with all of the editorial and com- 
position work connected with it, solicit- 
ing of ads, etc., would be a full-time 
job for the Editor. But in addition to 
the publication of the ILtrnots TEacu- 
ER, the Editor is called upon to do 
much public contact work of the type 
described above as being done by the 
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Director of Research and the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Editor is called 
upon for numerous speeches and her 
advice is constantly sought in staff 
meetings and in private conferences 
where the program of the association is 
being discussed. We need to know the 
ILLINoIs TEACHER and to read it reg- 
ularly as a reliable source of informa- 
tion on our association. 


Public Relations Department 


The Department of Public Relations 
was created in the summer of 1936 
with the employment of a full-time 
Director of Public Relations. It is the 
function of this department to keep 
the membership of the association and 
lay groups interested in educational 
progress, informed as to the program 
of and progress being made by the as- 
sociation. It is also the function of the 
Department of Public Relations to 
present the problems of the schools to 
disinterested groups in such a manner 
that they will become interested in the 
welfare of the schools and in desirable 
educational legislation. To this end a 
rather comprehensive organization has 
been set up. 

Since the organization of the state 
Department of Public Relations, public 
relations committees have been created 
in each of the eighteen Divisions and 
most of the Divisions publish monthly 
bulletins to localize the program of the 
central Public Relations organization. 
In order to make the work more effec- 
tive, the central office has encouraged 
organization throughout the entire 
State of teacher and lay councils for 
the purpose of studying educational 
problems and arriving at well founded 
opinions on educational issues. 

A state-wide network of contact per- 
sons has been organized to make it 
possible for the central office to reach 
large numbers of teachers in a mini- 
mum length of time. 

We believe that the program of the 
state Illinois Education Association is 
sound and just, and we believe that it 
will enroH the support of lay groups 
if and when they can be made to know 
what our program is. The justification 
of this belief is evidenced by the splen- 
did reaction to the Education program 
during the last session of the General 
Assembly. The possibilities of a thor- 
ough public relations program can 
hardly be anticipated. Parents are in- 
terested in the schools, and if our pro- 
gram is right, parents will rally to its 
support when they know what it is. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Teaching 


By THOMAS F. BARTON 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale 


bk is imminent that a conservation 
course of high quality be added to the 
high-school curriculum of Illinois. A 
number of serious economic and social 
maladjustments existing in Illinois re- 
veal the need of such a course in our 
educational system. 

Projects for the restoration and con- 
servation of natural resources cannot 
be easily and efficiently accepted and 
accomplished unless the public is ade- 
quately enlightened. Our educational 
system must so train pupils and stu- 
dents on conservation problems that an 
enlightened public will result. 

Ninety-seven percent of the lumber 
we use comes from outside the State, 
yet, here in Illinois we have between 
five and six million acres of land suited 
for reforestation lying idle. Because 
we have only a few parks and these 
with facilities far inferior to those 
found in Wisconsin, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, our people 
spend millions of dollars on recreation 
elsewhere. Much of the scenic beauty 
in Illinois is unknown to the majority 
of its citizens. The number of young 
and mature game released in the last 
few years has been steadily increasing, 
yet, the amount of wildlife continues 
to decrease. Many farmers whose sole 
efforts toward soil conservation are 
through crop rotation do not realize 
that a heavy rain on a newly prepared 
seedbed located on a five percent slope 
can wash away more soil fertility than 
can be replaced in twenty-five years 
by crop rotation. 

Many high-school students returning 
to the farm, mine, or small trades after 
graduation know more about the con- 
jugation of a Latin verb than about the 
serious conservation problems confront- 
ing the people in the State and Nation. 
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Conservation 


in the High School 


Few high schools in Illinois are teach- 
ing a course in conservation this year, 
yet the need for education along this 
line is challenged by few. 


An Educational Challenge 


Man cannot live without resources. 
Four ways in which a nation may se- 
cure them are by discovery, purchase, 
conquest, or by reproduction. Discov- 
ery is declining in importance as a 
method of securing raw materials be- 
cause in most cases the resources are 
now located. The purchase of raw ma- 
terials calls for an easy flow of goods, 
and during the last few decades eco- 
nomic barriers have become higher. 
Conquests for resources have been and 
are being made but usually at the price 
of warfare and world condemnation. 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia and Ja- 
pan’s invasion of China are excellent 
examples. 

A democracy with an enlightened 
public can plan for the judicious usé 
and reproduction of renewable re- 
sources. The problem is whether our 
educational system will train people to 
feel the need for restoration and con- 
servation of natural resources, or the 
wise use must be dictated from a “high- 
er” and often distant authority. If 
our farmers in the future do not under- 
stand the causes of soil erosion, the im- 
portance of correcting it, and do not 
employ the proper methods in correct- 
ing it, then mandatory methods may 
become necessary. Or, when our 
dwindling supply of resources is gone, 
must a war of conquest be our resort? 
Only education can make conservation 
the democratic way possible. 


Educational Lag 


One of the salient criticisms of our 
educational system is that it lags far 
behind the acute and changing prob- 
lems of today. Sometimes that criticism 
is justified. There is another type of 
educational lag, one found within the 
educational system itself. It is the lag 
between the philosophy of education 
and curriculum revision to attain the 
desired goals of that philosophy. 
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Numerous organizations and educa- 
tional leaders have indicated that they 
believe conservation should be added 
to the curriculum. In The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy: 
A Report of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, is found the following: 

Forests, soils, grasslands, water, minerals, 
oils, fish, game, and scenic beauty are among 
the rich natural endowments of the area of 
the North American continent covered by 
the United States. Realization of the basic 
importance of these resources, determination 
to utilize them for the common good through 
remedial and preventive conservation pro- 
cedures are among the marks of the edu- 
cated citizen. Since future welfare and safety 
depend on those things, the schools may well 
assume considerable responsibility for check- 
ing the ravages upon the heritage of the 
Nation made by ignorance, indifference, care- 
lessness, and unbridled selfishness. 


J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, writes: 

It is more and more generally realized 
that we need intelligent action toward a 
nation-wide effective, permanent program 
in conservation. Organized public education 
offers the best if not the only means of ul- 
timately and fully accomplishing this pur- 
pose. 

Not only are national leaders in ed- 
ucation conscious of the need for the 
teaching of conservation, but many 
state leaders including superintendents 
of public instruction are aware of the 
same need. On December 29, 1938 
the Hon. John A. Wieland, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, wrote to 
President Pulliam of the Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University as fol- 
lows: 


I returned recently from a conference of 
the Council of State Chief School Officers in 
Indianapolis. One of the principal questions 
was the fundamental social significance of 
conservation to the Nation. . . . Because 
conservation weaves through so much of life 
experiences, the principles and concepts of 
conservation should be integrated into the 
areas of the curriculum which prepare the 
child to meet these life experiences. 


Time Element Vital 


Although the leaders in our educa- 
tional system clearly see the need for 
placing conservation in the curriculum, 
very little conservation is being taught 
in Illinois secondary schools. 

It is important that conservation be 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Program of Legislation 


Adopted by the Committee on Legislation of the LE.A. on October 13, 
1939, to be submitted to the Representative Assembly of the LE.A. at 
the annual meeting on December 28, 1939 


General Legislation 

We recommend the following: 

1. The gradual reorganization of 
school districts about larger units of 
administration and support, such re- 
organization to be achieved democratic- 
ally, by and with the consent and un- 
derstanding of those persons affected. 

2. The enactment of legislation 
establishing the superintendent em- 
ployed by a board of education as the 
chief executive officer of that board and 
otherwise defining his status. 

3. Enactment of legislation gradu- 
ally raising the requirements for cer- 
tificates for beginning teachers so that 
the minimum requirements shall be 
four years above the high-school level, 
including special training in the field 
or fields in which said teachers choose 
to teach, such training to be had by 
actual attendance at a recognized in- 
stitution of higher learning; providing 
that persons having completed at least 
two years of preparation beyond high 
school may be certificated with the re- 
quirement that said individuals com- 
plete successive stages of additional 
preparation through graduation with a 
degree as conditions for the renewal of 
certificates; also providing that county 
superintendents and beginning super- 
visory officers who teach less than one- 
half time must have supervisory cer- 
tificates. This legislation shall not be 
retroactive and shall not apply to per- 
sons now actively engaged in teaching. 

4. A minimum wage law for teach- 
ers, requiring a minimum salary of 
$100 per month, providing that school 
districts receiving equalization assist- 
ance shall not be required to expend 
for teachers salaries more than seventy 
percent of the educational budget. 

5. Legislation providing a minimum 
school year of nine months. 

6. Legislation applying the prin- 
ciples of civil service to the teaching 
profession. 

7. Legislatién providing more ade- 
quate and equitable sources of revenue 
and fair assessment of both tangible 
and intangible property. 
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8. The codification of the school law 
under the direction and supervision of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

9. Support of such legislation as is 
approved and sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Division, where such legislation 
has to do with Chicago only. 

We oppose the following: 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless 
and until other adequate and depend- 
able sources of revenue are provided. 


Finance 


We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 

1. To increase the State Distributive 
Fund until it shall equal at least 
twenty-five percent of the costs of the 
common schools of the State—this sum 
to be distributed upon the basis of flat 
grants and equalization for grades one 
through twelve. 


2. To continue adequate financing 
of State assistance in pupil transpor- 
tation. 

3. To re-appropriate the delinquent 
State property taxes due the schools 
for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, and 
to re-appropriate funds to pay other 
arrearages which have accumulated in 
the payment of the State school fund 
and the payment of special aid for 
handicapped children. 

4. To provide that each school dis- 
trict shall be guaranteed a building 
fund rate of at least 12% cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation of the 
district, in addition to requirements for 
bond and interest payments. 


5. To provide that unit systems, 
operating both elementary and high- 
school grades, may be allowed a tax 
rate without referendum equal to the 
combined rates now permitted in rural 
areas and other territories served by 
dual systems. 

6. To provide for adequate State 
support for the appropriate education 
of delinquent, deaf, blind, crippled, 
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truant, incorrigible, and otherwise 
handicapped children. 

7. To provide adequate support for 
the State university, the State teachers 
colleges, and the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


Advancement of Program 


We hereby instruct the Legislative 
Committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as expedi- 
tiously as is possible. 

We hereby designate our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, our 
official representative and authorize 
him and his staff to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working, of 
course, under the general direction of 
this committee or its executive com- 
mittee; and we instruct him and them 
not only to prepare or have prepared 
the necessary bills to cover this pro- 
gram of legislation, but also after the 
introduction of such measures to sup- 
port and defend them in every way 
possible. We urge the entire Illinois 
Education Association and all of its 
individual members to give their full 
and active support in translating this 
program into law. 

We furthermore recommend the 
wholehearted co-operation on the part 
of this association with other friends 
and groups sincerely dedicated to the 
advancement of educational opportuni- 
ties in Illinois. 





NYA Junior Employment 
Figures Up 

Illinois showed a gain of 261 percent 
in placement of youths in jobs in pri- 
vate industry during September, 1939, 
through the National Youth Adminis- 
tration junior employment divisions 
operated in co-operation with State 
employment service, over the corre- 
sponding figure for September, 1938. 
In this respect it ranked second only 
to California among the twenty-seven 
States covered by a preliminary tabu- 
lation. The number of youths placed 
during the month topped the record for 
the three and one half years that the 
service has been functioning. For the 
twenty-seven states reporting the per- 
centage of increase was 103. 

Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, director of 
the NYA’s Division of Employment, 
attributed the record number of place- 
ments to increased industrial activity. 
That the upturn in business activity 
seems to have widespread distribution 
is shown by the fact that only four 
states failed to record an increase. 
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Resolutions 


Prepared by the Committee on Resolutions of the IEA on October 6, 


1939, to be submitted to the Representative Assembly of the IEA at the 
annual meeting on December 28, 1939 


Purpose.—The purposes of the 
fllinois Education Association are to 
promote the welfare of the youth of 
the State through the public schools 
and kindred agencies; to strive for the 
improvement of the schools and to 
increase and improve educational op- 
portunities and offerings; to promote 
the individual and group welfare of 
teachers of the State and to co-operate 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion in spreading the influence of our 
common objectives throughout the 
Nation. 

BELreF IN Democracy.—The IIli- 
nois Education Association reaffirms 
its unswerving loyalty to and belief in 
the American ideals of the democratic 
way of life. We believe that democ- 
racy should be actively supported and 
strengthened. We believe that the 
public schools should practice demo- 
cratic methods in their management, 
organization, and instructional pro- 
cedures. 

EpucaTion, A NEcEssARY AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTION.—We reassert our 
firm belief in the American system of 
free education as a necessary defense 
and future guarantee of our republi- 
can form of government and its essen- 
tial institutions. We believe that an 
educated and thoughtful public mid 
is vital to the future welfare of Ameri- 
can democracy. We believe that this 
is best developed through an all-inclu- 
sive educational program. 


Finance and Legislation 


We recommend to the Legislative 
Committee that it adopt a long-range 
program of educational legislation so 
as to insure a continuity of our legis- 
lative and public relations efforts to- 
ward the attainment of our ultimate 
goals. 

Locat Support.—Because of the 
great variance in the assessed valua- 
tions per student enrolled in the vari- 
ous districts in the State, inequalities 
in ability to support free public 
schools exist. We, therefore, urge the 
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policy of larger taxing units as the 
basis of spreading the school tax and 
for the purpose of administration. 

StaTeE Support oF EDUCATION.— 
We believe that the State should bear 
a greater share of school costs than is 
now provided and recommend that the 
Illinois Education Association endeav- 
or to secure an adequate State Dis- 
tributive Fund. 

We recommend that the State pro- 
vide adequate financial support for 
the teachers colleges, the University 
of Illinois, and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT.—We 
recommend that federal aid for free 
public education be increased and 
spread over a wider base, and that 
such aid be administered through the 
various state departments of educa- 
tion without federal control of educa- 
tional policies. 


Schools and the Community 


We believe that our schools should 
become a more definite factor in the 
community life—that schools should 
serve as vital and effective community 
centers for adults and children alike 
in the fields of study, forum, recrea- 
tion, and general social and civic wel- 
fare. 


Child and Youth Welfare 


Pre-ScHOOL TRAINING. — We rec- 
ommend that the Illinois Education 
Association and all of its members 
give serious study and consideration 
to the education through the agency 
of the public school of the child under 
six years of age. 

YoutH GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT. 
—Realizing that the responsibility for 
the present plight of unemployed 
youth rests upon the schools as well 
as upon business and industry, we be- 
lieve that the profession of education 
should assume greater responsibility in 
making youth employable and in pre- 
paring youth for the interim which 
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may occur between the end of school- 
ing and the beginning of employment. 


Teacher Welfare 


We recommend the continued effort 
on the part of the Illinois Education 
Association to inform all teachers in 
the State regarding the benefits that 
have been rendered to them by the 
association, and to help them to real- 
ize the further benefits that may be 
theirs through membership in our na- 
tional, State, and local organizations, 
namely, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, and affiliated local associations. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH.—We reassert 
our belief in freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by Constitutional provi- 
sion and urge that our association ever 
exercise its influence in behalf of this 
American principle. 

We believe that teachers should 
have the same civic and social privi- 
leges as other responsible citizens in 
the community. 

TENURE.—We recommend that the 
resources of our association and the 
efforts of our officers be used to pro- 
tect the tenure of our members where 
there is evidence of unjust charges or 
unprofessional procedures used to de- 
stroy their tenure. 


Activities 


We commend our officers, staff, 
committees and membership for their 
splendid achievements in educational 
legislation during the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture. We particularly commend the 
organization and public relations ef- 
forts which secured intelligent and 
effective lay and professional support 
for the program of legislation, and 
recommend that the officers, staff, and 
committees continue their co-opera- 
tive study and activities with all state- 
wide and local groups interested in 
the preservation, improvement and ex- 
tension of the benefits of public edu- 
cation. 

We commend the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and his staff in 
their efforts to secure co-operation and 
support from interested groups through 
conferences with representatives of 
those groups. 

We commend the officers of our 
association for the stand taken as re- 
flected in a resolution directed to the 
Illinois State Normal School Board, 
dated September 17, 1939. We rec- 
ommend that the Illinois Education 
Association strive at all times to keep 
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all departments of our State educa- 
tional system free from non-profes- 
sional interference of whatever type 
and that it endeavor to further the 
welfare of all professional employees 
to the end that all investigation con- 
cerning the tenure of position of such 
employees be strictly on a professional 
level. 

We commend the officers and mem- 
bers of the various Divisions for their 
fine co-operation and support of our 
state-wide program of public relations 
and for their assistance in securing 
good school legislation through the 
Sixty-first General Assembly. 

We believe that instruction con- 
| 'rning the organization, financing and 

ocedure of the public school should 

2 an essential part of the civic in- 
.cruction of our youth, and recommend 
that it be included in the curriculum. 

PEace.—We condemn the principle 
of war as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes. We subscribe to 
the principles of peace with adequate 
national defense. 

We strongly urge our national lead- 
ers to guide our foreign affairs into 
the channel that will keep our nation 
neutral in fact during the present 
European conflagration. 

We recommend to all citizens, and 


teachers particularly, the policy of 
careful study, careful comment, and 
reserved judgment regarding interna- 
tional affairs. 


Appreciation 


We wish to commend all organiza- 
tions that supported favorable school 
legislation during the session of the 
Sixty-first General Assembly. 

We wish to commend the courage 
and conviction of those members of 
the Sixty-first General Assembly who 
introduced school bills and those other 
members who worked unceasingly in 
the various committees and on -the 
floor to the end that certain bills were 
enacted into law for the benefit of the 
youth in Illinois. 

We wish to commend all State offi- 
cials who in any way aided the schools 
in realizing one of the best programs 
of constructive school legislation that 
has materialized in a single legislative 
session. 

We express our deep appreciation to 
all who have participated in our pro- 
gram, to the press for their co-opera- 
tion and support, and to the members 
of the committee who were responsi- 
ble for this program. 
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Visual Education 
Conference 


@ IN the interest of improving the 
quality of the visual education pro- 
grams in the high-school curriculum a 
round-table discussion of the problems 
of the visual education program was 
held at the Marion Township High 
School on Wednesday evening, October 
18. Represented at the conference were 
the high schools of Centralia, Mt. Ver- 
non, Harrisburg, West Frankfort, Mur- 
physboro, Goreville and the Southern 
Illinois Normal University at Carbon- 
dale. In attendance at the meeting were 
visual education directors and other 
faculty members of these schools who 
were interested in acquiring more fa- 
miliarity with this comparatively new 
phase of high-school education. A list 
of suggested topics for discussion was 
sent to each of the various high schools 
some time prior to the conference and 
each school was invited to bring up 
any other question pertinent to the 
general nature of the discussion. A 
list of the suggested topics follows: 

I. Comparison of costs and operation of 
various types of projectors—silent and 
sound. 

a. Initial costs. 

b. Ease of operation, size, weight, fa- 
cilities for control. 

II. Comparison of costs of operation of 
the visual aids program. 

a. Sources and costs of rental films; 
variety of selection; transportation. 

b. Cost of equipping a darkened room 
or auditorium, materials used in 
darkening rooms. 

c. Selection, training, and supervision 
of student operators. 

. How can the visual aids program be used 
to its greatest effectiveness in teaching? 

a. What subjects are best suited for 
visual aids? 

b. How many films per week per sub- 
ject should be shown? 

c. Shall the film be used as an over- 
view, a review, or general enrich- 
ment of the teaching unit? 

. How shall we judge the effective- 
ness of the film in the classroom? 
Should students be required to re- 
port on the films shown? 

. Should the film be shown to the 
students assembled as a group in 
the auditorium or to individual 
classes in a special projection room? 

. What are some current books or 
periodicals from which we may ob- 
tain sound advice on how to use 
the film as a teaching device? 

As a result of these discussions, the 
question as to which make of pro- 
jector is best was answered by a coun- 
ter proposal—“What make of car is 
best?” By comparing the costs of pro- 
jectors now used by the various high 
schools, it was found that the costs of 
the various makes are approximately 
the same, that each make or model 
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has distinct and -attractive features, 
and that the choice of projectors is 
largely a matter of personal opinion. 
The results of the discussion of 
Question ITI led to the conclusion that 
a good program of visual education 
would take account of the following: 


1. Since the films are shown in each school 
but once each year, the film is most effective 
when used as a review of a previously 
studied unit of work. Therefore, the course 
of study in each subject must be planned a 
long time in advance and the films booked 
accordingly. 

2. The material covered in the films should 
be made a part of the student’s learning in 
each field; that is, the students should be 
tested on the material covered in the film. 
This tends to create the impression, correctly 
enough, that the film is an educational de- 
vice and not an entertainment feature. 

3. All teachers using films should preview 
the films before their use in the classroom. 
Copies of the syllabi or guides for the pic- 
tures should be a part of the high-school 
library, as their cost is nominal. 

4. The films should be as integral a part 
of the teaching equipment as are microscopes 
and maps; therefore, the films should be 
shown in a special projection room, each 
class reporting to that room for that hour 
for which the film is booked. 

5. Films should be booked for all possible 
subject-matter fields; too often use is made 
of them only in connection with physical 
science courses. 


It had been the experience of those 
in attendance that a few of the best 
films shown at the right time after 
proper preparation are more effective 
than a great number of films for which 
there is not ample time for satisfac- 
tory preparation. 

Questions as to sources of ‘rental 
films can be answered best by ascer- 
taining how much money is available 
for film rentals. Most high schools set 
aside only a moderate amount each 
year for that purpose. With such 
moderate means a membership in the 
University of Illinois Visual Aids Serv- 
ice or in the Southern Illinois Normal 
University’s Visual Aids Service is to 
be recommended. However, the wider 
the range of film sources, the more 
probable it is that the school can get 
the desired film at the desired time. 

It was also agreed that the use of 
students for operating the projectors is 
a commendable practice. Usually two 
boys are chosen from each study hall 
to operate the projector for that hour, 
thus leaving teacher and students in a 
class free to concentrate on the subject 
matter presented in the film. 

These questions are a few that face 
the schools using motion pictures. The 
writer will be glad to answer any com- 
ments which readers may submit and 
to entertain any suggestions for further 
improvement of the visual aids pro- 
gram.—CLype E. Mappocx. 
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Under the Wheel - - 


Pedagogy of AY afety Education 


Oe has made one notable 
contribution to modern civilization— 
schools that offer millions of children 
a school life-span of twelve years, tax 
supported. Only certain racial groups 
and a relatively small number of so- 
called under-privileged children find 
themselves denied full benefits. 

American school systems are huge, 
newly grown up, and cumbersome. 
Their all-inclusive character makes 
them expensive, and perhaps they are 
lacking in specific purpose. Their 
graduates all too seldom possess char- 
acteristics that are unmistakably of 
school origin. School teachers and 
“educators” talk and write a tedious 
lingo of progressivism, fundamental- 
ism, and essentialism without defining 
terms and seldom getting down to any- 
thing tangible. Nevertheless American 
public schools are actually public and 
increasingly democratic. 

For a decade America’s annual school 
expenditures have approximated two 
billion dollars. This sum has been 
raised with relatively little groaning 
by those from whom it has been ex- 
tracted. Our patron-public has be- 
lieved that only the school gives 
promise of increasing the happiness, 
and productivity of America’s children. 


The Curriculum and 
Social Phenomena 

In this same decade certain star- 
tling phenomena have appeared. Cor- 
ruption in public office has been wide- 
spread. At times organized crime has 
wielded more power than that possessed 
by local and state government. Cor- 
porate business, operating through a 
complicated credit system, has pro- 
vided adventure and wealth for a few, 
and plunged thousands into despair 
and poverty. Youth finds itself much 
schooled but without a place in the 
general scheme of things. 

This situation has bewildered the 
school graduate and the school-patron- 
public alike. The public is still proud 
of its schools, but few persons see any 
relation between public school curricula 
on the one hand and good government, 
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law-abiding citizenship, sound banking, 
and investment practices, or general 
prosperity, on the other hand. 

The elementary school teaches the 
three R’s and does the job far better 
than formerly. Selected facts in many 
fields are memorized, produced on test 
papers, and then forgotten. Few other 
obligations are imposed upon the grade 
school; nor would additional ones be 
approved by either the school or the 
public. Some exceptions to such a broad 
generalization only serve to prove the 
rule. And yet expert opinion declares 
that the elementary school is the best 
part of our educational system. 

The high-school curriculum remains 
largely abstract and formal. Selection 
of much of its curricular material is 
based on the theory that nothing can 
be practical and cultural. Much is said 
about character education. There is 
general agreement that children must 
learn to think, to reason, and to adapt 
to an unpredictable world. Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars, the Pythagorean theorem, 
and simultaneous equations require 
time and effort and, together with a 
liberal dosage of the vulgarity of mod- 
ern fiction presumably pave the path 
to virtue and superior personality. One 
may well wonder how such curricular 
materials are to function in producing 
the “adjusted” individual. 

Who is educated? Who is cultured? 
What can a school do to human char- 
acter and personality in slightly more 
than two thousand days? These ques- 
tions are old but not yet well answered 
in the high-school curriculum. And yet 
religion, philosophy, psychology, and 
science have the answers, and they are 
neither profound nor voluminous. True, 
they are sometimes buried in verbosity. 


Hopeful Signs of Discontent 

There are some signs of discontent 
to be found both in the grades and in 
the high school. Standardized tests and 
homogeneous grouping have lately 
lost caste. Some textbooks no longer 
carry the stamp of the grade in which 
they must be used. Bulkheads between 
subjects are leaking badly. Children 
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By T. J. LANCASTER, 


Associate Professor of 
Education, LS.N.U. 


actually participate in formulating the 
daily program. Commerce and indus- 
try supply standards and techniques 
for certain high-school work. Agricul- 
ture is admittedly at its best in intimate 
relation with the school. Home eco- 
nomics, journalism, even music and art 
promise to become useful—“a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 
New courses are appearing in in- 
creasing numbers, some of them 
planned to help solve serious problems 
of the curriculum. Safety education 
courses show a mushroom growth. 
Hundreds of Illinois high schools now 
offer such courses, or plan to do so. A 
moment spent in the consideration of 
certain facts, and a thoughtful reading 
of educational theory may serve a use- 
ful purpose under such circumstances. 


The Scope of Safety Education 

Safety education is much older than 
schools and infinitely broader than fire 
prevention or the wise driving of motor 
cars. The autonomic element of the 
human nervous system may be a carry- 
over from the time when he alone sur- 
vived who first reached the cave door 
and slammed it behind him. Two or 
three specific fear responses may be 
inborn. If so they suggest a number of 
threats to human life and limb ever 
present in the prehistoric world. They 
likewise suggest that fears have been 
important in self-preservation. 

Fears are specific. Most of them are 
learned and can be taught, more or less 
formally and rather easily. The infant 
who jerks the tablecloth, the two-year- 
old who toddles into the busy street 
greatly need the benefits of safety 
education. Pain and displeasure should 
promptly follow such behavior. Positive 
guidance must, of course, accompany 
the negative procedure. Such teaching, 
consistently and persistently done, will 
eliminate the dangerous behavior de- 
scribed. Consequences of our behavior 
determine later behavior in similar 
situations. Only the imbecile forever 
repeats unpleasant experiences. 

All of this is by way of saying that 
safety education must begin very early 
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in life if results are to be adequate. 
Community, home, and school must 
co-operate with the child wisely and in 
many ways, if the child is to learn to 
behave safely in this the most danger- 
ous world thus far known to man. 


Fear as a Negative Control 

The kindergarten child is frequently 
afraid of storms, darkness, worms and 
spiders, dogs, strangers, policemen, and 
what not. Fears increase in number 
and intensity unless education, in and 
out of school, corrects the influences 
that have produced them. The child is 
not afraid of matches, gas, leaky boats, 
or treacherous swimming holes. Pleas- 
ant experiences, properly guarded, can 
be made to teach the facts and skills 
necessary for the continuous improve- 
ment of judgment. Ignorance begets 
foolhardiness and increases the likeli- 
hood of mishaps. 

A grade-school teacher should be in- 
telligent in her fears. It is highly im- 
portant that she be so. She should 
possess the factual knowledge necessary 
to enable her to act safely in relation 
to storms, spiders, strangers, and 
streptococci. Without such knowledge 
she is apt to be lacking in the skills, 
habits, preferences, attitudes, and 
opinions that make her sure to live 
safely. Ignorance cannot be integrated. 

Fears are negative controls of con- 
duct. They tell us what to shun. Thus 
we escape the necessity of thinking and 
judging when time is the all-important 
element. Frightened persons behave 
violently, often stupidly, and they miss 
many good times besides. 


The Development of Reason 

Reasoning suggests observation, ex- 
perimentation, analysis, comparison 
and contrast. Ability to reason is of 
slow growth. It appears after a long 
period of experiences with many things 
under varied conditions. Facts and 
ideas are the links in a chain of reason- 
ing. They, too, come slowly and from 
direct experience. 

We have said thus far that with the 
very young child certain specific fears 
are useful in securing behavior. Thus 
the small child stands quietly on the 
curb because fear of unpleasant con- 
sequences of earlier dashes into the 
street control his nervous system at 
the moment. After an intelligent “look- 
around” he walks across the street with 
parent or nurse, or perhaps, alone. 

Now habit is forming. Intelligence 
functions, and he learns many facts 
learnable only while standing at the 
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curb and walking across the street. As 
his learned facts increase in number, 
judgment of speed and distance im- 
proves and he is in a position where his 
self-respect may be increased by judi- 
cious praise or a button bestowed for 
safe behavior at street crossings. 

So, starting with fears we have 
taught facts, habits, skills, and judg- 
ments. Finally we have insured their 
proper functioning in safe behavior 
by tying them in with an attitude. Any 
program of safety education that omits 
any element of this process is lacking 
in the minimum essentials of the psy- 
chology of learning. 


Developing a Social Conscience 

Any adequate improvement of safe 
behavior is necessarily based upon the 
attainment of an enlightened attitude 
by him whose conduct is thus improved. 
Safety literature stresses the necessity 
of developing a social conscience. 

A bright boy in a high-school safe- 
driving course may quickly become ex- 
pert in the manipulation of the clutch, 
brake, and steering gear; he may know 
all the answers in the text and most of 
the driving regulations in his home 
state and still seek and enjoy the ex- 
hilaration of a “close call” in “cutting 
in.” This lad may be able to “turn the 
old bus around on a dime,” stop on 
the line at a traffic light, but remain 
a public menace with “a sweet thing 
beside him in a necking mood.” 

He who behaves safely must know 
many facts, he must be skilled in the 
techniques of doing things where 
danger lurks. He must possess reliable 
habits, but these habits must never 
produce absent-mindedness. He must 
be able to think ahead, to reason, to 
make quick and correct deductions in 
unexpected emergencies. But facts, 
skills, good muscular co-ordinations, 
habits, alertness, and logical thinking 
are not enough. Possessed of all these, 
our bright boy remains unreliable and 
unsafe. 

Unless his education has been cumu- 
lative in producing those attitudes, 
ideals, prejudices, and preferences com- 
monly designated as a social conscience, 
relatively little has been achieved to- 
ward making him socially safe. 

Those who introduce safe-driving 
courses into the high-school curriculum 
should look back into the curriculum 
of the elementary school, as well as 
ahead. Social safety is a fundamental 
requirement in civilized society. It 
must be accepted as an objective in the 
child’s earliest training and a multitude 
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of experiences, casual and selected, must 
contribute to its eventual attainment. 

Standing alone in the curriculum, the 
high-school course in safe driving is 
not worth what it costs. As an integral 
element of the extensive process of 
teaching social safety it can, beyond 
question, justify its existence by its 
achievements. 


Western Division 


@ “NEW Legislation Affecting Teach- 

ers” was the subject of the opening 
address before the Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Western Division, 
I.E.A. The speaker was T. A. Reyn- 
olds, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The meeting was 
held in Galesburg on October 12 and 
13. “Training American Youth for 
World Citizenship” and “The Latest 
World Events” were the topics of two 
other prominent speakers: Dr. Roy L. 
Smith, Los Angeles, and Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, respectively. 

At the business session the following 
officers and committee members were 
elected: 


Orricers.—President, M. F. Sprunger, prin- 
cipal township high school, Roseville; vice- 
president, S. E. LeMarr, Mendota; secretary, 
Lucille McKee, Toulon; treasurer, Fred F. 
Robertson, principal high school, Galesburg. 

Executive Commitree.—Chairman, J. T. 
Reeve, superintendent of schools, Avon, "40; 
W. S. Perrin, principal community high 
school, Wyoming, ’41; H. E. Test, principal 
community high school, Good Hope, °42. 

Strate Commaurrees.—Appropriations, Dr. 
Julian Archer, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb, °41; Legislation, C. E. 
Magnusson, superintendent of schools, Strong- 
hurst, ’42; Resolutions, M. P. Wilkins, prin- 
cipal community high school, Victoria, ’40. 

In addition to a rumber of resolu- 
tions relating to instructional proced- 
ures and equipment, the following, re- 
lating directly to the work of the as- 
sociation, were approved: 


Resolved, That all individuals, agencies, and 
organizations, that worked so faithfully for 
the passage of legislation favorable to our 
public schools during the recent session of the 
Sixty-first General Assembly, be commended 
for their efforts. Members of the General 
Assembly who worked and voted for this 
legislation are especially commended for their 
efforts. 

Resolved, That our own public relations 
committee be commended for the excellent 
work done during the past year. 

Resoived, That the publicity department of 
the I.E.A. be asked to include in its pub- 
licity campaign something of the good work 
done by the schools as well as their needs. 

We urge the Board of Directors to change 
the date of the annual meeting at Springfield 
so that delegates may not have to sacrifice 
their holiday vacation by attending to the 
duties of the association. 
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Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Conferences 


By A. EDSON SMITH, Prin. 
Anna-Jonesboro High School 


I. 1936 the Big Eleven Conference 
of Southern Illinois held a guidance 
conference at the Anna-Jonesboro 
Community High School late in April. 
This conference was patterned after 
the conferences which have been held 
annually by Mr. Roy Brummitt at 
Pana and which have been so success- 
ful there. Seven of the conference 
schools, attended by approximately 500 
students, participated in it. 

Due to the success of this first meet- 
ing, several of the principals were 
anxious to make it an annual affair; 
they wanted a plan which would in- 
clude more of the high schools in the 
area, particularly the smaller schools 
where students did not have other 
guidance opportunities. A few schools 
were indifferent in their support and 
therefore a plan could not be worked 
out until too late in the spring of 1937 
to repeat the Anna-Jonesboro confer- 
ence of the previous year. 


Preliminary Work 


At the fall meeting of the Southern 
Illinois School Masters’ Club in Octo- 
ber of the 1938-’39 school year, the 
matter was presented to the high- 
school principals, and the executive 
committee of the Principals’ Associa- 
tion was designated as a committee 
to arrange regional conferences for 
the entire southern end of the State. 
This committee consisted of A. Edson 
Smith, Anna-Jonesboro Community 
High School, president of the associ- 
ation; J. H. Harrington, Carmi Town- 
ship High School, vice-president; and 
W. Howard Ketring, Pinckneyville 
Community High School, who was the 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Two preliminary meetings of this 
committee were held in December to 
formulate a general conference plan; 
the committee selected the Murphys- 
boro, Harrisburg, and Mt. Vernon 
high schools as the three centers which 
would be most convenient to that part 
of the State which provides member- 
ship for the Southern Illinois School 
Masters’ Club. Principal Albert Nich- 
olas of the Murphysboro Township 
High School, Principal Harry Taylor of 
the Harrisburg Township High School, 
and Principal Silas Echols of the Mt. 
Vernon Township High School were 
therefore added to the original com- 
mittee, and this larger group, with Mr. 
John Barr Foster, the Regional Di- 
rector of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, planned the final details of 
the guidance program which was car- 
ried out in each of the three schools. 

Since the principals in the host 
schools would have administrative de- 
tails in connection with the manage- 
ment of the conference at their schools, 
the members of the executive commit- 
tee agreed to organize the general con- 
ference plan, give the necessary pub- 
licity to the conference, and to carry 
on the correspondence necessary in se- 
lecting the instructors and setting up 
the general plan. The administrators 
of the schools where the conferences 
were held had sole responsibility for 
all the local arrangements. 

The program schedule, which had 
been found successful at the Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School 
two years previously, was again 
adopted. The students attending 
were called to order in a general as- 
sembly at 8:45 in the morning, when 
they first heard a general address 
which would help to orient them and 
provide the general tone for the day’s 
work. Pupils then had opportunity to 
attend hour sessions and hold sectional 
discussions on two different vocations 
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in the remaining morning periods. In 
the afternoon, the students were called 
together for a short period of entertain- 
ment, which was arranged by the host 
school, and were then offered a third 
sectional vocational meeting. The 
day closed with a mixer and an hour 
of social dancing, and the students were 
dismissed at four o’clock. This ar- 
rangement permitted them to get first- 
hand information on three different 
vocational fields. 


Publicity Materials 

These conferences were announced 
in the Educational Press Bulletin, in 
the Southern Illinois Schools, the pub- 
lic relations publication of the Southern 
Division of the I.E.A., and at the gen- 
eral sessions of the Southern Division 
in its annual meeting the fore part of 
March. The smaller executive com- 
mittee prepared material, and work- 
ing with an official mailing list, mailed 
out to the principals of the three- and 
four-year high schools the complete 
instructions for the conference. 

The explanatory materials included 
a general letter to the principals, a con- 
ference bulletin with three pages of 
specific details, a sample registration 
sheet, an outline sheet which had been 
submitted to the instructors and 
which they were expected to follow, 
the conference program schedule, and 
a list of the schools invited to attend. 

The schools were asked to prepare 
their own registration sheets accord- 
ing to the sample submitted and each 
student was required to pay a ten-cent 
registration fee. The individual regis- 
tration sheets were mailed by the var- 
ious high schools to the conference 
secretary, and he in turn forwarded 
them to the host schools so that the 
registration in the three school cen- 
ters would be as near equal as possible. 
The conferences were open to all jun- 
ior and senior students, and a few 
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schools managed the transportation of 
the upper classes in a body. 

The conferences were held March 
20, 21, and 22; the instructional 
staff assembled at Murphysboro Mon- 
day, the twentieth, and then moved 
on to the other towns on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and carried out the same 
counseling program at each school. 
Instructors had been chosen for twen- 
ty-six different fields, and conference 
opportunities were offered the entire 
student .group in twenty-six voca- 
tions. The various instructors, form- 
ing the counseling staff, were se- 
lected from four different states; these 
advisors represented three different uni- 
versities, three teachers colleges, three 
private schools, two Federal depart- 
ments, and a State Department of 
Health. A few persons were chosen 
individually from the trades or from 
skilled labor so that there was equal 
opportunity for boys and girls or for 
college or non-college students to get 
advice on future careers in which they 
might be interested. 


Evaluation 

Fifty-two schools participated in the 
three conferences and a total of 3,644 
students attended. The Harrisburg 
High School had the largest attend- 
ance with twenty-four schools partic- 
ipating and 1,650 pupils in attend- 
ance. The Anna-Jonesboro High 
School, with close to 200 students, 
sent the largest visiting delegation to 
any of the schools. At the Harrisburg 
conference some 200 students came 
to the conference without previous 
registration before that day. An evalu- 
ation of the conference was requested 
from several schools, from several 
classroom teachers, and from several 
administrators. The school people 
voted unanimously for the plan and 
worth of the conference, and approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the students 
who were questioned expressed them- 
selves as getting valuable and worth- 
while material. 

The conference instructors, also, 
were given a chance to evaluate this 
type of plan. All who reported said 
that this method of guidance, from 
the instructor’s viewpoint, was a dis- 
tinct gain over the individual school 
plan. The co-operative plan permitted 
them to reach more high schools and 
more students and arrange their own 
work at their own schools better than 
if they attempted to go out to a num- 
ber of schools at different times dur- 
ing the year. One of the instructors, 
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in reporting back to his superior offi- 
cers, made the following comment: 


The universities’ part in the plans should 
not be overlooked. We instructors could not 
have been better provided for in every way. 
It was a thoroughly enjoyable and profitable 
experience for me. One of the aspects which 
contributed to its success, and the success of 
the entire conference as well, was a well- 
planned program, which provided: : 

1. Great variety of vocational information 


2. Opportunities to hear about at least 
three vocations 


3. Opportunity to discuss general prepara- 
tion for college 


4. Smooth system for directing and han- 
dling large numbers of students and instruc- 
tors 

To the students in my sections it wasn’t a 
lark but a serious business, to which they 
gave their full attention. 


Another instructor stated in answer 
to the letter of appreciation which was 
sent following the conference: 


It was interesting to note the spirit and 
enthusiasm among the students, and I feel 
sure that these young people appreciate the 
opportunity which has been granted to them 
by your organization. 


The students from the larger schools 
seemed to have the modern view in this 
matter of the educational and vocation- 
al guidance; they came to the confer- 
ence eager to ask questions and ready 
to take part in the discussion. They 
seemed to know what it was “all about” 
to a greater extent than the represent- 
atives from the smaller schools; a 
study of the conference workings, how- 
ever, indicates that this type of edu- 
cational activity is of greater impor- 
tance to the student if a school does 
not have a guidance program of its 
own. All the school men who had 
immediate supervision of the confer- 
ences, have voted that this edu- 
cational activity should be continued. 
The real specialists in presenting guid- 
ance material were very fair in their 
presentation. The work done by the 
representatives of the four-year col- 
leges and universities was well organ- 
ized and was excellent from the stu- 
dents’ viewpoint; however, the private- 
school and trade-school features are 
inclined to be overdone and biased by 
the representatives who counseled for 
those schools. 


Financing 


Under this co-operative plan the 
small registration fee was great enough, 
with so many students attending, that 
all telephone calls by the host prin- 
cipals or committee, all correspond- 
ence, all mileage expense to committee 
meetings, and other incidental expense 
in connection with the management of 
the conference were paid from the con- 
ference fund. Building custodians at 
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each school were given a small fee for 
the extra work devolving upon them, 
and a small sum remained, which was 
divided equally among the three 
schools and designated for the school’s 
activity fund. This allocation was 
made to remunerate the teachers and 
schools for the interruption and the ex- 
tra work connected with the confer- 
ence program. 

The committee feels that it is able 
to draw the following conclusions from 
its experience with this plan: 


1. A co-operative plan of this type serves 
many schools and is more convenient for the 
school, and for the counseling instructor 
when planned well in advance. 

2. All things considered, from 900 to 1,000 
students is as large a group as can be man- 
aged conveniently with the greatest benefit 
to all. 

3. These conferences, if continued, should 
be open to juniors and seniors and should 
have an even balance between college prepar- 
atory and professional materials, and those 
vocations which students will pursue who do 
not go on to advanced schools should have 
equal stress with the professions. 

4. Students should be prepared in advance 
by the local schools before attending these 
conferences. 

5. Faculty advisors in the usual teacher- 
pupil ratio should accompany these students 
to the conferences. 

6. Faculty advisors should also attend the 
sessions and either assist with or evaluate the 
work of the instructor. 





Caledonia Conservation 
Museum 


An educational center for popular- 
izing conservation methods, the Cale- 
donia Conservation Museum built by 
the National Youth Administration in 
Michaux State Forest near Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was dedicated 
Thursday, October 26, with Aubrey 
Williams, NYA Administrator as prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The museum was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters and constructed by boys 
from the National Youth Administra- 
tion resident project located near Big 
Pond. Built of native stone and tim- 
ber, the structure will house exhibits 
demonstrating methods used by State 
and Federal agencies in carrying on 
conservation work. Exhibits will range 
from mounts depicting the life cycle of 


insect pests to scale models of huge > 


flood control dams. 

Agencies sponsoring exhibits include 
the Pennsylvania Department of For- 
ests and Waters, the State Game Com- 
mission, the State Fish Commission, 
State Planning Board, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, U. S. Army Engi- 
neers, and the State Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Personal 


Relations 


of Teachers and Pupils 


in a Small High School 


jh. this time of the school year teach- 
ers ask themselves what their per- 
sonal relationship to their pupils should 
be. In many instances this personal re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil 
is very important and vitally affects 
the future of both. 

Within recent years studies made in 
the business world reveal that 68 to 
87 per cent of the people who lose their 
positions do so because of a personality 
factor rather than an inability to do 
the work required in the special posi- 
tion. No sincere teacher need be dis- 
trusted because of a difference of opin- 
ion over the method of approach to 
students. “In the field of education, 
especially, teachers in training must 
learn that every question of method 
and materials and even of educational 
aims has received no final answer and 
probably never will.” 


Problems Involving 
Teacher and Pupil 


There is usually no dean of boys or 
girls and no definite guidance program 
in a small secondary school. It follows 
that guidance cannot be a formal, 
limited service and that a wide differ- 
ence in technique in aiding pupils with 
their problems is noticeable. 

In a small school where the attitudes 
of the community have a direct bear- 
ing upon the school lives of teachers 
and pupils many problems must be 
treated as personal. There are jeal- 
ousies and friendships in many com- 
munities which involve teachers, par- 
ents, administrators, and students. It 
is no easy matter to ignore them or to 
treat them in an academic fashion. 
There are both teachers and pupils who 
run up blind alleys and against stone 
walls and who must be rescued. 

Most teachers pay too much atten- 
tion to the faults of their pupils and 
do not devote enough time to remedy- 
ing their own shortcomings. In one 
survey, 600 criticisms of teachers by 

1B. F. Pittenger, “The General College in Teacher 


Education,” The Educational Forum, Il, No. I, 
(Nov., 1938), p. il. 
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students ranged from the “crush” type 
to the “picked-on” type. It is rather 
significant that only three compliments 
are found in the responses, and that 
they are based on the fact that the 
work offered in class was interesting.” 

There is a need for the establishment 
of sincere and friendly personal rela- 
tions between students and teachers. 
“Pupils are recognized as living, active 
beings. . . . The teacher is no longer 
an oracle dispensing wisdom and an 
autocrat demanding passive obedience. 

. The canvas or the clay upon which 
the teacher works is neither blank nor 
formless, nor is it cold unfeeling mat- 
ter.” Teachers should see to it, how- 
ever, that they are worthy of imitation 
and trust. 

Teachers have all sorts of opportu- 
nities to use the personal touch for the 
purpose of getting pupil response. 
While it is believed that artificial in- 
centives should rarely be resorted to 
in order to arouse pupil interest, it is 
well known that recognition, praise, 
and sympathy have their place in the 
learning process.“ There are times 
when the teacher must step out of his 
role as academic technician, just as 
there are times when the student can 
be allowed to forget that he is the re- 
cipient of book learning. Opportu- 
nities for personal contacts come in 
class and in extra-curicular activities. 
If those contacts are friendly and bal- 
anced, it is easy to make adjustments 
when students are met on the street or 
in their homes. 


More Conferences Needed 


Little has been done concerning con- 
ferences between pupils and teachers 
except those of a disciplinary nature. 
In one survey it was found that stu- 
dents initiated 30.8 percent of the 
conferences, teachers 25.7 percent, 
both 12.7 percent, and that chance 


ac. ¢ C. Guilford, ““The Pupil Looks at the Teac 
School and Society, XXXV, 835-38 (June 18, 05). 

8Special Comm ttee of Phi Delta tag 
ing: A Man’s Job.” Phi Delta y amy , No. 
p. 226 (March, 1938). 


4W. G. Brink, Directing mete Activities (Double- 
day, Doran. N. Y., 1937), Ch. III. 
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brought them together 30.8 percent of 
the time. Personal problems, outside 
activities, conduct, work, and mat- 
ters of an informal and friendly na- 
ture were discussed. It was found that 
seniors came in most often for friendly 
talks on out-of-school interests, and 
that freshmen came in to check school 
work. Forty percent of the confer- 
ences were after-school time. Of a 
total of 325 talks 242 were enjoyed, 
65 brought no response, and 18 were 
not enjoyed because the teacher showed 
no interest. The conclusion reached 
by the survey was that conferences 
for discipline and checking do not 
create good attitudes in pupils. The 
conference can become natural when 
students find it pleasant and easy to go 
to the teachers.* 


Administrative Program Aided 


Teacher-pupil conferences should 
promote the general administrative 
program of the school system, and 
should never be designed to bring em- 
barrassment to the administrator or to 
fellow teachers. Desirable qualities in 
students can be cultivated only by con- 
tact. Teachers can hardly be held to 
rigid rules in their dealings with pupils 
and still accomplish worthwhile ob- 
jectives. “Obviously, we cannot ex- 
pect slaves to prepare freemen to live 
as freemen. Neither can we hope that 
people who are controlled autocratic- 
ally can properly train for democracy 
those whom they supervise.’”” 

A teacher must have a standard of 
conduct in dealing with students. A 
“touch-me-not” attitude is equally 
dangerous along with the “too-free” 
attitude, which invites imposition. It 
is unwise to carry tales to other teach- 
ers, students, and the administrator 
in an effort to curry favor or to com- 
pensate for losses in other directions. 
Both the popularity-seeker and the 
unpopularity-seeker are undesirable, 
whether they deal with students and 
teachers in the school or with parents 
and patrons outside the school. 


SC. R. Shaw, “Teacher il 
School Review, XL, 745-52 (Dec 
*A. Fichandler, “A Program for Democracy in 
a. Scho School and Society, XLV, 577-8 (April 
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Contacts Between Sexes 

It should not be necessary for male 
teachers to refuse to talk over per- 
sonal matters with girl students, nor 
should it be necessary for women teach- 
ers to shun boys. It is highly impor- 
tant that pupils have social contacts 
with teachers of the opposite sex. The 
very fact that there is an excess of 
women teachers in the elementary 
schools makes it highly desirable that 
men teachers in secondary schools aid 
in the personality development of both 
sexes. There is a proper meeting place 
for the teacher and pupil on the ground 
between shyness and looseness. 

In the Fortune Quarterly Survey the 
question was asked: “Do you think it 
would have a better influence on school- 
boys over thirteen years old if they had 
men teachers instead of women?” 
There are 8,000,000 students, half of 
them boys, over the age of thirteen in 
the schools of the country. There are 
900,000 teachers for the group, eighty 
percent of them women. Of the peo- 
ple contacted in the survey, 44.6 per- 
cent answered yes, 26.4 per cent said 
no, 20.5 per cent thought it was im- 
material, and 8.5 per cent declined to 
offer an opinion.’ It would seem, from 
this survey, if the no and immaterial 
answers are added, that a majority of 
the ones who answered are not dissatis- 
fied with an arrangement which calls 
for mixing the sexes. The survey 
showed that the poor are slightly in 
favor of more men teachers, possibly 
for purposes of discipline. “It may 
be questioned whether the exposure 
of children in our schools to the in- 
fluence of women, almost exclusively, 
insures the best balance in educational 
outcomes. . . . In all the great civiliza- 
tions of antiquity, teachers were men. 
. . . The impressionable minds of chil- 
dren would be benefited by an equal- 
ization of the feminine and masculine 
influences to which they are exposed.’”” 

What are, specifically, some of the 
attributes which will gain a proper re- 
lationship between student and teach- 
er? In one survey of 224 pupils it was 
found that pupils desired clearness, 
tolerance, sincerity, impartiality, and 
interest in pupils more than they de- 
sired dress and attractiveness in their 
teachers.” Another inquiry concerning 
teacher traits showed that, of 500 
traits listed, not more than fifteen 


Gan ner Teachers for Boys.” Fortune, XVI, 103 
uly, 1 ° 
*Special ttee of Phi Delta Kappa, Op. cit., 


. 226. 
4 °M. D. Engelhart and L. R. Tucker, “Traits Re- 


lated to and Poor Teaching,’ School Review, 
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were contrary to opinions of educa- 
tors.” The greatest positive influence 
in the education of youth has been and 
always will be the classroom teacher. 

The thought can be elaborated. “No 
teacher can divorce teaching from per- 
sonality. . . . The nature of the influ- 
ences which flow from teacher to pupil 
are therefore of the first importance. 

. One may possess such a power for 
sympathetic understanding as to make 
his pupils love and admire him to the 
extent that his teaching seems to them 
charged with meaning and purpose. 
Another, through his capacity for en- 
thusiastic portrayal of the inner mean- 
ings of things and events, may kindle 
interests in the minds of his students 
that inspire them in their quest for 
knowledge.”™ 


No Careless Relationships 

It does not follow, of course, that 
either teacher or pupil can be loose in 
any relations. Teacher influence is 
good only if it stimulates wholesome 
pupil reactions. Purely personal prob- 
lems of pupils should be studied just 
as much as are the antagonistic traits 
which teachers notice in their charges.” 

In one survey of 1641 adolescents the 
greatest personal problems centered 
around money, health, and personal at- 
tractiveness. The problems of least 
importance were sex, daily schedule, 
and civic responsibilities. The high 
items in their interest lists were rec- 
reation, health, and attractiveness. The 
low interests were daily schedule, civic 
duties, and sex adjustment. Sex, rec- 
reation, and manners were rated as 
more interesting than important, while 
study habits, schedule, and money 
were considered more important than 
interesting. It is possible that teach- 
ers could utilize the interesting mat- 
ters in establishing contacts which 
would lead to pupil co-operation on 
the important matters. 


Danger Signals 

Student and teacher “crushes” or 
“hates” cannot be tolerated. The 
student who is sullen when reprimand- 
ed or who responds too favorably to 
flattery needs help in adjustment. So 
does the teacher who is blind in his 
contacts, liking some pupils too much 
and engaging in fistic or verbal con- 
flict with others who do not remain 


= BL i Davin, “What are the Traits of a Good 


Teacher from the Standpoint of School 
a is eee. and Society, evn 649-52 
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properly subdued. Many fine com- 
panionships, however, have resulted 
from wholesale contacts between 
teacher and pupil. 

A knowledge of mental hygiene is in- 
valuable. Too many teachers are con- 
cerned only with symptoms, punish- 
ments, and meticulous good order, 
whereas clinicians think that unsocial- 
ness, sensitiveness, suspiciousness, 
depression, resentfulness, and fearful- 
ness are serious. Too many teachers 
maintain order, guard their authority, 
and promote social standards and no- 
tice the “attacking” types of disorder 
such as untruthfulness and destruction. 
They should also notice the “withdraw- 
ing” mechanisms. Early recognition 
is essential. 

The teacher must himself be free 
from maladjustments. There is no 
place for the fussy, worried teacher, 
the jealous and domineering teacher, 
the teacher who thinks all children are 
lost souls, the teacher hopelessly 
shocked at the mention of sex, or the 
depressed, fearful, harassed teacher 
who regards all students as “natural 
enemies.’™ 


Some Possible Solutions 

The subject is, fundamentally, a 
part of the question of whether or not 
a school shall educate or merely in- 
doctrinate. A teacher may either chal- 
lenge the pupil and attempt to awaken 
his personality, or he may fill his 
mind with chosen concepts and notions. 

Because of his maturity a responsi- 
bility greater than that which faces the 
pupil falls upon the teacher. He must 
serve the state, the individual, and 
himself. 

It is not too much to expect that 
mature teachers should have some part 
in molding the lives of those they teach. 
Friendship helps in gaining contacts 
which make such influence possible. If 
there are some teachers who cannot be 
trusted to deal with adolescent Amer- 
ica they are soon found out. Unethical 
and immoral conduct is not peculiar 
to teaching. Good habits are more 
likely to be found there than in most 
walks of life. 

There should be friendly co-opera- 
tion, moderation, and understanding 
in the personal relations between stu- 
dents and their teachers. There is a 
need for teachers who are liked by 
their students. In one important sur- 
vey it was found that in two-thirds of 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Petters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current de 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


I)... DAVE: 


Just a letter to let you know that I 
may be seeing you this week-end for 
I'll be in your part of the State par- 
ticipating in Divisional meetings. 

I’ve been in practically every part 
of the State since I wrote to you last. 
Divisional meetings, institutes, confer- 
ences, board and committee meetings, 
together with our regular work make 
this a very strenuous season. 

I’m happy, however, to be making 
the various local contacts, and to have 
our departmental heads do the same, 
for I feel that the strength of our 
association will ultimately be found in 
the local areas. 


Investigations 

Our committees and officers have 
been busy with three special investiga- 
tions during the past several weeks and 
months. I suppose that few of our 
members realize that the association 
oftentimes is quietly but carefully and 
effectively investigating tenure and 
other circumstances pertaining to its 
members. At present three investiga- 
tions are under way: one pertaining to 
the tenure of two teachers at the Pro- 
viso Township High School at May- 
wood, Illinois, another pertaining to 
the Normal School Board control and 
direction of the teacher colleges of the 
State and the tenure of a teacher col- 
lege president in particular, and a 
third dealing with a rural teacher whose 
three-year contract with her district 
has been nullified, at least in effect, by 
the decision of a circuit court judge. 

You will note that the three cases 
cited above are significant cases. The 
association cannot afford to investi- 
gate and prosecute all cases affecting 
its members individually, but where 
cases have significance to the member- 
ship at large, the association lends its 
resources and efforts to protecting the 
profession and the schools. 

You may ask, “Why does this inves- 
tigation ordinarily proceed “without 
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much fanfare?” I answer that investi- 
gations too often are defeated in their 
effectiveness by premature publicity 
and agitation. Secondly, if an investi- 
gation reflects discredit upon the 
teacher involved, it is better that the 
member be penalized without the addi- 
tional penalty of publicity emanating 
from a professional organization. On 
the other hand, if the investigation re- 
veals an unsavory situation detriment- 
ally affecting the profession or one or 
more of its members, or the schools 
themselves, the full weight of the in- 
fluence of the association should be 
employed to publicize the situation. 

As our finances improve I’m certain 
that we’ll find our association active in 
ever-widening areas of personnel serv- 
ice. There are the propositions of 
credit unions and mutual health, acci- 
dent, and perhaps life insurance. The 
field of professional ethics, study, and 
organization will be explored and 
studied. The association has for years 
produced fine studies in respect to sal- 
ary schedules, tenure, contracts, etc. 
It will continue these studies and ex- 
pand them as our resources and or- 
ganization improve. 
Organization 

I believe that effective organization 
from the local unit through the State 
and national organizations is basic to 
professional progress. We may have 
splendid and adequate research activi- 
ties and a fine program of legislation 
and ultimate goals, but if we lack the 
machinery to bring this information 
effectively to the attention and under- 
standing of our members, a great part 
of our initial effort is short-circuited. 

On the other hand, the most elab- 
orate and efficient organization machin- 
ery will be quite ineffective if we do not 
provide a program of effort which is 
well founded in fact, well weighted 
with constructive thought, and reason- 
able in its aims. 

These two, then, program and or- 
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ganization, must move along hand in 
hand. In addition, because of the very 
nature of the institution our profes- 
sion serves, the public school, we must 
take the public along with us. This 
effort we call public relations. It in- 
volves understanding and activity on 
the part of our members as they meet 
the public and its representatives. It 
also involves ever-increasing under- 
standing, appreciation, and activity by 
the public at large. The triumvirate of 
program, organization, and public rela- 
tions challenges our best efforts as pro- 
fessionals. 

What do you think about it, Dave? 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND PLACE: 
ters, Springfield, Illinois, September 
29, 1939, 8 p.m. 


State headquar- 


PRESENT: Directors S. B. Sullivan, 
Robert C. Keenan, B. F. Shafer, Or- 
ville T. Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell; De- 
partmental Directors Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, Lester R. Grimm, Bernard I. 
Griffith, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson. 

Business: Heard report from Ex- 
ecutive Secretary regarding progress 
of special investigation of circum- 
stances pertaining to the teacher col- 
leges and Normal School Board. 

Heard report from Mr. Grimm re- 
garding case of Miss Georgia Sloan, a 
rural teacher in District No. 22, Ham- 
ilton County, whose three-year con- 
tract had in effect been invalidated by 
a Circuit Court opinion. 

The President and another member 
of the I.E. A. are to investigate the 
Sloan case and report findings. 1. 
Shafer; 2. Keenan. 

Mr. Bright reported progress re- 
garding the Proviso Township High 
School tenure investigation. 

Mrs. Bingham, Editor, reported 
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earnings in excess of $2500 by virtue 
of new business procedure instead of 
$1500 contemplated. 

Mr. Grimm reported the following 
projects for his departments: new pen- 
sion pamphlet; new “catechism” of 
Illinois school problems; studies of 
certification, operation of new distrib- 
utive fund law, minimum wage, salary 
schedules, tenure, finance and taxation 
trends. 

Mr. Griffith reported the following: 
Public relations committees in all Di- 
visions and in 79 counties; 11 Divi- 
sions publishing bulletins, 28 county 
education councils (lay); many speak- 
ers’ bureaus, regional, and State con- 
ferences; 10,000 reprints of Study 
Units for -P.T.A.’s, home bureaus, 
church leaders, club leaders; special 
eight-page pamphlet mailed as an ex- 
tra edition of ILLtINoIs TEACHER em- 
phasizing I. E. A. 

Board informally approved plan to 
have special committee of Public Re- 
lations Council study organization and 
procedure problems. 

Mr. Shafer reported plans for meet- 
ing with legislative representatives of 
state-wide professional organizations. 

The Secretary reported regarding 
the finances of the Association. 

Authorized Secretary to prepare two 
budgets for next fiscal year, one based 
upon income without increased re- 
ceipts from dues, the other with the 
same. 1. Keenan; 2. Nickell. 

The Secretary presented a proposal 
for all-inclusive membership enroll- 
ment and recognition (local, I.E.A. and 
N.E.A.). Plan approved. 1. Shafer; 
2. Keenan. 

Informally authorized receipt and 
housing of correspondence and records 
of Association now in hands of R. C. 
Moore, Secretary Emeritus. 

Adjourned 1:15 a.m. 


September 30, 1939 

RECONVENED; 8:30 A.M. 

Present: Directors S. B. Sullivan, 
Robert C. Keenan, B. F. Shafer, V. L. 
Nickell, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson. 

Business: Approved committee 
meetings as per following schedule: 

Resolutions, Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, October 6, 8 Pp. M.; Legislative 
Conference, Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, October 7, 9 A. m.; Legislative 
Committee, State headquarters, Octo- 
ber 13, 8 P.M. 

The Board then adjourned to meet 
with the Public Relations Council. 
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October 15, 1939 


TrmE AND Ptace: LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Sunday, Oct. 15, 1939, 9 a.m. 

Present: Directors S. B. Sullivan, 
Robert C. Keenan, B. F. Shafer, Or- 
ville T. Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, aid 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: Approved minutes of pre- 
vious meeting. 1. Nickell; 2, Bright. 

Heard and discussed progress report 
regarding special investigation of ten- 
ure in the Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois. 

Heard and discussed progress report 
of special investigation regarding the 
teachers’ colleges and Normal School 
Board of Illinois. 

Discussed the special investigation 
of the case of a rural teacher whose 
three-year contract has been threat- 
ened by an opinion of a circuit court 
judge. 

Suggested minor amendments to and 
approved the tentative report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 1. Bright; 2. 
Keenan. 

Suggested minor amendments to and 
approved tentative report of the Leg- 
islative Committee. 1. Nickell; 2. 
Bright. 

Heard tentative report of Tenure 
Committee and suggested that an ex- 
ecutive committee of five be selected 
and that full committee should meet 
in connection with Annual Meeting of 
the association. 

Heard detailed budget proposals as 
submitted by the Executive Secretary. 
Suggested minor changes and approved 
submission of budget to. Appropria- 
tions Committee. 1. Bright; 2. Shafer. 

Elected W. O. Withrow, Springfield, 
Illinois, to vacancy on Auditing Com- 
mittee. 1. Nickell; 2. Bright. 

Heard report of tentative plans for 
Annual Meeting program. 

Heard communication from Mr. 
Monroe Melton, Normal, Illinois, sug- 
gesting teacher attendance (with ex- 
penses paid by district) at annual 
meeting of American Association of 
School Administrators as_ effective 
means of emphasizing National Edu- 
cation Association membership and 
professional participation. 

Instructed Executive Secretary to 
study proposal to cause fiscal and con- 
tractual years of the association to 
coincide, and if the plan seems feasible 
to prepare Constitutional and By-law 
amendments for consideration. 

Adjournment: 5 Pp. m. 

IrvInNG F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Eastern President 


H. P. Erwin 


® THE Eastern Division president’s 

record of service to organized pro- 
fessional effort is in itself a splendid 
criterion for the profession, to say 
nothing of the experience that it con- 
tributes to his leadership. From 1936- 
°39 he was a member of the executive 
committee of the Eastern Division, 
and in 1937-’38 its chairman; in 1935- 
’36 he was president of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers, from 1934-’38 secretary of 
the Illinois Vocational Association and 
from 1935-’38 a member of the legisla- 
tive committee of the same organiza- 
tion. He was president of the Moultrie 
County Education Club in 1936-’37 
and in 1939-’40 served the Moultrie 
County Teachers Association in the 
same capacity. In 1935 he was chair- 
man of the Agriculture Teachers sec- 
tion of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The following activities will receive 
emphasis during his presidency: 

During the current year we hope to 
strengthen our county council and county 
teacher organization units and thus add to 
the effectiveness of our organization efforts 
to “promote the professional improvement 
of teachers and others engaged in the work 
of education in this section of the State.” 

Greater realization of our responsibilities 
to our Democracy, as officers of educational 
organizations and as teachers and lay lead- 
ers, is an immediate educational need. An 
active teacher organization and a lively Edu- 
cation Council in each of our ten counties 
can be powerful factors in activating pro- 
fessional and lay interests in educational 
problems and in clarifying the purposes of 
education in democracy. 

Co-operating with the I.E.A. public rela- 
tions program will obviously be an import- 
ant link in our program. 
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@ Whether Thanksgiving comes one week or the next—it really 
doesn’t matter so much. The stuffed turkey will taste just as good 
—the folks at home will be just as glad to see you—and the week- 
end will be just as much fun. The really important thing in making 
your holiday a success is starting it right and finishing it the same 
way—by Greyhound! That's the convenient, restful, and very, very 
thrifty way to do your traveling—puts no strain on your budget. 


And it’s not too early to start planning your Christmas vacation CHARTER A GREYHOUND 


right now. Whether you're going home, to visit friends, or to —keep your whole group together 


pe to i some sunny beach in the South, Greyhound is the way to go. You'll for conventions, football trips or 


county 4 have more money to spend when you get there—because you other excursions — and keep 
idd to } 


efforts 4 spend so much less getting there by Greyhound Super-Coach! expenses down! 
yement é 
» work 
te.” 

bilities 
ational GREYHOUND | Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA”, Free to Teachers: 
Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 12th & Wabash, Chicago, Ill., 
for “This Amazing America”, one of the most popular booklets ever printed — with 
140 pictures and stories about curious and amazing places found in America. If you want 
information on any particular trip, jot down the place you would like to visit, on margin below. 








Name 
Address ST-HIL 
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To the Teachers — mas o ores 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ “WHEN are you boys coming up to 

my room?” Her room was the sixth 
grade on the second floor of the build- 
ing and the county superintendent and 
the supervisor from the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
had just met the young teacher at re- 
cess in the lower hall. They’ll never 
know whether she was slightly embar- 
rassed at meeting two such dignified 
(?) school officials or whether she was 
making an awkward attempt to be 
gracious and hospitable. Sufficient to 
say that the “boys” did visit her room 
later in the day and observed some 
excellent teaching. 

Teachers’ reactions to the presence 
of a supervisor from the Office of the 
State Superintendent vary greatly. 
One extreme is represented by the 
young man who fainted when the State 
visitor stepped into the room where he 
was teaching a biology class. Many 
are somewhat confused and do not do 
their best. A few resent the visitation. 
Others are perfectly at ease and the 
presence of the visitor encourages them 
to do more effective teaching. 

The purpose of this article is to 
attempt to convince you, Miss Class- 
room Teacher, that you have no cause 
to be frightened or nervous when a 
State supervisor visits your classes. 
Why should you? He is merely another 
human being and, because he has had 
varied experience as a classroom teach- 
er, he understands and appreciates 
your problems. He has come to your 
school not to hinder you in your work 
but to help you. He has come not to 
criticize you but to confer with you— 
not to find fault but to offer suggestions 
for improvement. 

Of course, there is a certain amount 
of inspecting and “checking up” to be 
done but this pertains largely to the 
building and the equipment. If the 
physical plant falls short in certain 
items which affect the safety and health 
of the pupil, the visitor will insist that 
these deficiencies be corrected. If the 
laboratories and library are not well 
equipped with suitable materials, his 
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report will urge that needed items be 
secured as soon as possible. In other 
words, one of his chief concerns is that 
good working conditions be provided 
for you and your pupils. 

It is expected that the teacher should 
make the best possible use of the phys- 
ical plant and equipment. She should 
keep the room at the proper tempera- 
ture and should adjust the window 
shades from time to time to secure 
proper lighting. She should keep fur- 
niture, equipment and materials in 
neat and orderly arrangement so as to 
encourage their maximum use. There 
is no excuse for poor housekeeping. 

The visitor also evaluates a number 
of non-physical items such as policies 
of the school board, school citizenship 
and scholarship of the pupils, esprit de 
corps of the teaching staff, and quality 
of instruction. 

The main purpose in visiting and ob- 
serving classes is to get a general im- 
pression of the kind and quality of 
instruction in the school as a whole 
and, what is more important, a perspec- 
tive of the scholarship, citizenship and 
attitudes of the pupils. The purpose is 
not to find fault with any teacher and 
not to recommend the discharge of 
any one. No teacher is ever named as 
inefficient in the report of the visita- 
tion sent to the principal. 

Once in a while a substitute basket- 
ball player plays a better game than 
the “star.” In like manner, a good 
teacher will sometimes do poor work 
and once in a while a poor teacher 
will have a good lesson. Your princi- 
pal, who is working with you all year, 
knows whether you are efficient or in- 
efficient, and the visitor does not pre- 
tend to be able to judge the teacher 
on the basis of twenty to forty minutes 
spent in her classroom. 

After all, the main question is not 
what the teacher is saying or doing at 
the time of the visitation but how the 
pupils are reacting to what she says 
and does. In other words, the impor- 
tant thing is not the instruction but the 
results of the instruction. The pupils’ 
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activities—what they are saying and 
doing—indicate what kind of teaching 
has been going on for the past several 
weeks. This is true even though the 
teacher is developing or introducing 
a new topic or unit. It is even possible 
to get a fairly good estimate of the 
quality of instruction and the general 
scholarship by observing the pupils in 
the study periods. 

Most teachers do too much talking 
in class—too much lecturing, too much 
reciting, too much repeating of pupils’ 
answers. The tendency is for the teach- 
er to do more reciting than usual when 
a visitor is in the room. This is prob- 
ably because she fears that her pupils 
do not “know the answers” or that they 
will be afraid to respond; or, perhaps 
she feels that she must let the visitor 
see that she “knows her stuff.” 

Please remember that the visitor as- 
sumes that you know the lesson; he is 
eager to find out whether the pupils 
are carrying out the assignment. And 
please tell your pupils not to become 
speechless during the visitation. A 
wrong answer, unless it is a pure guess, 
is better than no answer at all. A poor 
discussion of a topic, unless absolutely 
irrelevant, is better than utter silence. 
Therefore, coach your pupils to show 
what they do know and can do, even 
though the amount is small. Do not 
let the three or four best do all of the 
reciting. The visitor does not expect 
a perfect lesson. If the pupil responses 
were 100 percent correct, he would 
know that the lesson had been re- 
hearsed and “staged” for him. 

It is the desire of the visitor to cause 
as little disturbance as possible when 
he comes into the classroom. Do not 
stop your work to greet him if this 
will cause the pupils to stop their work. 


Generally, it is a good plan to ex- 
plain briefly to the visitor the nature 
of the class work being done—the na- 
ture of the assignment, the objectives 
in mind, the general plan of procedure, 
etc. If convenient, this can be done 
when the visitor first enters the room, 
but do mot do it then if it will disrupt 
the progress or continuity of the class 
work in any way whatsoever. It can 
be done later—at the end of the period 
or just before the visitor leaves the 
room. Frequently this task can be del- 
egated to a pupil. If the teacher has 
made the assignment properly, any pu- 
pil should be able to explain the nature 
of the class work. 

The State supervisor prefers that 

(Continued on page 95) 
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SHOULD | GET A LOAN? 


Two questions to ask yourself before you borrow 


ON’T borrow if you can avoid it— 
that’s good advice under any cir- 
cumstances. So before you get a loan, 
ask yourself two questions: Is a loan the 
answer to my problem? Will I be able 
to repay my loan out of current income? 


Borrow on your own signature 


When a loan must be had—to pay ur- 
gent debts, protect health, meet an un- 
expected emergency —Household Fi- 
nance lends up to $300. You borrow on 
your Own signature and repay in equal 
monthly installments arranged to fit 
your personal budget. 


Suppose you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table 
below. Then read across, picking out 
the monthly payment you wish to 
make. Note that you may make very 
small payments if you prefer. Or you 
may pay larger installments and pay up 





sooner. The sooner you repay your loan, 
the less it costs. Whatever the payment 
plan you choose, you pay charges only 
for the actual time you have the money. 


Prompt, private service 


To borrow at Household Finance you 
merely sign a note. You need no stocks, 
bonds or other security. No credit in- 
quiries are made of friends or relatives. 
You get themoney yourequire promptly, 
privately and without embarrassment. 
Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
you may borrow by mail. Send the cou- 
pon below for full information about 
loans by mail without obligation. 


Home economics teachers use 
Household books as texts 


Borrowers at Household are urged to 
put and keep their money affairs on a 





AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
including All Charges 





4 
months months 
loan loan 
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months mon: 
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pay, when payments are made on schedule. 
time since you 
lated at Household’s rate of 244% per 


above $150, which is less than the 
scribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 
Ia.— Ill.—24-2-150 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured b we 


pay charges only for the actual time you have the money. Payments are calcu- 
month on the 
first $150 of balances, and 2% per wonth on balances 
maximum pre- 





using this table to be the full amount you will 
will pay less if you pay your loan ahead of 


B. E. HENDERSON. PRESIDENT 








sound basis. To help families practice 
budgeting and get more from their in- 
comes Household publishes helpful 
booklets on money management and 
better buymanship. Many schoois and 
colleges use these practical publica- 
tions as supplementary texts in home 
economics. You may obtain copies at 
your Household Finance branch. Or 
ask for information about the House- 
hold Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the cou- 
pon below. 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 Illinois Cities 


CuIcaGo—2nd FI., GaLessuRG—4th Fl., 
253 Conway Bidg., Rm. 407, Hill 
28 N. Clark Se, Arcade 





Bidg., 
Ph. Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 


AuRnora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 


gcware— —Sth 
Peoples Bank 
Bide one 4765 


Phone 5114 


Decatur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5277 

East St. Lours—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 


Paeerort—3rd Fi., 
State Bank Bidg.., 
Main 137 


6226 Main 
Jourt—3rd Floor, 
ialto Theater 

Bidg., Phone 6184 
Mouns— 4th Floo: 
Fifth Ave. Bids.’ 
Moline 1464 
PsoxiA—3rd Floor, 
Lehmarn Bidg.. 
Phone 4-5177 


Rocxrorp— 6th Fl 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SrpRinGrieLD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Buildi 
Phone 5765 
AUKBGAN—2ndF1., 
210 Washington 
St., Wauk State 
Beak Building. 
Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 
mail this coupon to nearest office. All megotia- 
tions can be completed by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION - « « Loans $20 to $300 


FREE soox.er ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 
or not. You never know when 


ZB 


this information will come 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 
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Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “ 
on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


How to Get a Teacher Loan 








Editorial 


Planning School Reorganization 
Tis necessity for the reorganization of school districts 





into relatively large units of administration and support 

is no longer regarded as a speculative matter. In Illinois 
and other states, the existence of many small school dis- 
tricts operates against democratic equality of educational 
opportunity and hinders the advancement of teacher per- 
sonnel policies indispensable to the attainment of genuine 
professional efficiency. How such reorganization is to be 
achieved democratically is another matter. 

It is also conceded that so important a task should not 
be undertaken haphazardly. Some planning agency is a 
necessity. In one of the two publications in which it re- 
ports the findings of its Ten-State Survey of School Dis- 
tricts, the U.S. Office of Education gives particular at- 
tention to the need for such an agency. We quote: 

An outstanding weakness in present provisions for reorganization 
of school administrative units is the failure to assign responsibility 
for planning such reorganization. Ohio is the only project state 
which requires that school units be studied to determine necessary 


changes in district boundaries, and which sets up procedures for 
planning the changes to be made. 


House Bill 463 


LLINOIS lost the opportunity to be included among 
| states with such a planning agency when H. B. 463, 
providing for the election of school survey committees 
to study the problem of school district reorganization in 








lowa Silent Reading 
Tests: New Edition 


These popular tests, now published in a New Edi- 
tion of both Elementary and Advanced, cover the 
wide range of skills indispensable to effective 
reading. Three major aspects are measured: rate 
of reading at a controlled level; comprehension 
of words, sentences, paragraphs, and longer ar- 
ticles; ability to use skills required in locating 
information. Norms based on over 30,000 cases. 


Pintner General Ability 
Tests 


A new series of tests developed to meet modern 
requirements for a complete series of group tests 
of general mental ability covering all levels from 
kindergarten to maturity. Batteries now ready: 
PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY TEST 

for kindergarten, grades 1 and 2 

PINTNER INTERMEDIATE TEST 
for grades 5-8 
PINTNER ADVANCED TEST 
for grade 9 and above 

An unusually thorough experimental program has 
been conducted in connection with making this 
test. Norms based upon more than 100,000 cases. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by E. N. Briggs, Chicago & 
H. O. Field, 27 No. Brainard Ave., La Grange 








each county failed of enactment by the Sixty-first General 
Assembly. 

The bill provided that school board members of a 
county voting in two groups representing respectively rural 
and urban areas would elect the members of the survey 
committee, and the rights of rural areas would be safe- 
guarded by permitting rural school boards to elect three 
members of the county survey committee to the urban 
group’s two. Definite time specifications guaranteed rea- 
sonable progress in the study of school district organiza- 
tion, and the committees would confer with school author- 
ities and residents of the school districts, hold public hear- 
ings, and furnish to the public and to school-board mem- 
bers information concerning reorganization of school dis- 
tricts in the county. 

The bill required that the report of the committee’s 
study and recommendations include a map or maps show- 
ing existing boundaries of school districts and the bounda- 
ries of proposed or recommended school districts. 

Copies of final reports would be filed on or before De- 
cember 31, 1940, with the county superintendent and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the county su- 
perintendent would send a copy to each school board mem- 
ber in the county. 

The bill provided: “The recommendations of the com- 
m:ttee shall be advisory only, and the committee shall have 
no authority to compel compliance with its recommenda- 
tions. At the close of December 31, 1940, the committee 
in each county shall terminate and thereafter the commit- 
tee shall have no further powers or duties.” 


Why Was the Bill Defeated? 


HE county school survey measure was sponsored by the 
Trin Agricultural Association and was approved by 
the Illinois Education Association and other groups par- 
ticipating in the conferences on proposed school legislation 
called by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Its 
defeat was attributed to the fact that many legislators 


| feared that public opinion in their districts was not pre- 
| pared for such a measure. 


Opposition to it, they sensed, 
hinged on the fear among rural people that any legislation 
concerned with reorganization would serve as an opening 
wedge for some form of compulsory consolidation. 

The Illinois Education Association has consistently ap- 


| proved the recommendations of its Legislative and Larger 
| District Unit committees that reorganization of school 
| districts in Illinois should proceed on a democratic basis. 
| This year the Legislative Committee presents its recom- 
| mendation to the Representative Assembly in this form: 


We recommend the gradual reorganization of school districts about 
larger units of administration and support, such reorganization to be 
achieved democratically, by and with the consent and understanding 
of those persons affected. 


Small Schools Are Expensive 


ERHAPS the greatest impetus to school reorganization 
Pies in the knowledge that small schools are expensive. 

The U.S. Office of Education survey report concludes, 
“Small schools are generally not only inefficient but are 
also expensive.” Some significant relationships of the s:ze 
of schools to teaching personnel, to educational offerings, 
and to effectiveness of educational efforts are illustrated 
in the following paragraphs from the report: 
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In Arkansas, 37 percent of the teachers in the large schools are 
college graduates as compared with 4 percent of those in small 
schools. . . . In Tennessee, only 22 percent of the teachers in schools 
with 10 or more teachers have had less than 6 years’ experience, as 
compared with 55 percent of those in 1-teacher schools. . . . In 
Oklahoma, only 4.8 percent of the teachers in 1-teacher schools have 
had 6 or more years’ tenure, as compared with 47 percent of those 
in schools with 10 or more teachers. . . . In Tennessee, 65 percent of 
the teachers in 1-teacher schools, as compared with only 9 percent 
in schools with 10 or more teachers, receive salaries of $60 or less 
per month. 

Effective teaching in small schools requires the best-trained and 
most efficient teachers. The greater proportion of poorly trained and 
inexperienced teachers, however, are found in these small schools. . . . 
Tests of pupil achievement have generally shown that pupils in one- 
and two-teacher schools rank appreciably lower on objective tests 
than pupils of larger schools. . . . Only 29 percent of the pupils who 
enter the first grade in the one-teacher schools of Arkansas reach the 
eighth grade, as compared with 49 percent in larger schools. 

Figures are not available to present comparable rela- 
tiouships as they existed in Illinois at the time of the study 
but one based on figures compiled by the Illinois project 
is indicative: In 1936, 49 percent of the teachers in one- 
room schools in Illinois received an annual salary of $600 
or less; only 6 percent of teachers in elementary schools 
of the State outside of Chicago were so poorly paid. 


Equalization Aid to High Schools 


HAT are the high schools planning to do with the 
Ypoones that will begin coming to them in January as 

permanent aid? Sixteen high schools qualifying for 
the equalization quotas, in ten counties,* have answered 
this question. 

Six schools will add, or restore, courses to the curricu- 
lum. Most frequently mentioned are vocational courses 
and music. Five find the State money necessary merely 
to maintain their present programs, and in two instances 
the receipt of State funds for current educational expendi- 
tures will make it possible for boards to apply district 
funds to the removal of deficits. Four will reduce the 
teacher load by the employment of additional teachers; 
three will be able to increase teachers’ salaries. Five will 
find it possible to buy much needed equipment; mentioned 
specifically are visual aids, shop equipment, musical in- 
struments. Four plan the enlargement of library facilities. 

he following statements from the administrative heads 
of the schools replying lend color to the enumeration above: 

With the growth in enrollment and no increase in tax collections 
the State aid is going to just keep us from going backwards. 

* * * 

Our tax delinquency averages about 20 percent. Our levy of 
$90,000 actually exceeds the possible income based on a maximum 
tax without referendum. We actually got last year $70,814.21 from 
taxes, $12,134.49 from tuition, and $11,969 from State aid—a total 


of $94,918.70. Our total expenditures were $94,721.80. Keeping out 
of the red is serious business with us. 


* * * 


We plan first of all next year, if the State aid comes to us, to in- 
crease salaries of our teachers in the lower bracket. We also plan 
much additional equipment and quite an addition to our library. 
We also plan to add much to our music department and to spend 
some money to equip for visual education. 


* * * 


The enrollment in our high school has increased very rapidly and, 
although we employed five additional teachers during the past sum- 
mer, we are still in need of greater enlargement to our faculty. 


“Christian, Cook, DuPage, Jackson, Jefferson, LaSalle, Macoupin, Madison, 
Saline, Williamson. 
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OU won't find Schoolroom 

Slouch on any official curricu- 
lum. Yet some schools are teaching 
it because of the obsolete seats and 
desks in use. 

Teach good posture—make it a 
part of your school program. Equip 
your school with American Uni- 
versal seats and desks. They're 
adapted to each child’s needs. 
They make correct sitting com- 
fortable and make it a habit. And 
remember—good posture is a by- 
product of correct sitting. 

For facts about American Uni- 
versal desks—and all other school 
seating needs, write us. Let us 
show you how a helpful 
reseating program can 
be started and completed {S 
most economically. 


American Seating Company 


GRAN!) RAPIDS 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


14 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Il. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. 
Professor of Education 
University of Ilinois 


A. editor of this department, I have 
devoted its pages for many months to 
contributions from teachers in the field. 
I shall continue to do so in general in 
the future, but I am going to use the 
page this month myself. 

The members of every profession are 
subject to the temptation of acquiring 
certain mannerisms or faulty points of 
technique which, even though appar- 
ently of minor importance, neverthe- 
less may assume a major importance in 
success or failure. Ministers, for ex- 
ample, are prone to acquire an affected 
pulpit voice, which may become so ir- 
ritating to the parishioners that they 
cannot listen to the important. truths 
the voice is attempting to convey. Doc- 
tors are likely to develop a synthetic 
heartiness and cheerfulness of bedside 
manner, which may make the patient 
so furiously angry that his blood pres- 
sure or temperature may rise to the 
detriment of his recovery. 


Teacher's Mannerisms 


In the same way, teachers tend to 
develop certa’n school-teacherisms or 
minor points of faulty technique. Al- 
though in this article I shall ignore 
the important ideals and principles of 
modern education, yet I make no apol- 
ogy for doing so, because I have re- 
cently observed every point I shall 
mention and because I firmly believe 
that these little thirgs have in their 
total effect an important bearing on 
the success or failure of a teacher. 

In the first category of these minor 
faults are the silly little mannerisms 
which have crept into our professional 
work. The habit of the teacher of 
speaking of himself in the third per- 
son was common in the past. I still 
hear it once in a while. If the teacher, 
Miss Jones, means that she wishes chil- 
dren to keep the room neat, why not 
say so instead of saying, “Miss Jones 
likes a neat room, you know, children.” 

In this same category is the use of 
an over-sweet, affected schoolroom 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 


his problems and assist in solving others 





voice. Children hate to be patronized 
through the means of a_ saccharine 
manner or voice, and the use of either 
tends to bring out the worst in them. 
Every teacher from time to time, 
should ask himself,.“Am I using the 
same manner and intonation of voice 
in speaking to my pupils that I use to 
my adult associates outside of school?” 
Children, moreover, do not like to be 
called “dear,” “darling,” or “honey” 
by the teacher. I have heard even lit- 
tle children in the primary grades ob- 
ject to this practice. 

Another practice which is still ad- 
hered to by some teachers is that of 
requiring children always to answer 
questions in full sentences. The ab- 
surdity of this practice is evident if one 
thinks of applying it outside the class- 
room. At a dance the following dia- 
logue would be sheer comedy: “Are 
you having a good time?” “Yes, I am 
having a good time.” “Do you like the 
music?” “Yes, I do like the music.” 
If it is silly at a dance, why is it not 
silly in the classroom? Some questions, 
of course, should be answered not by 
one full sentence but by several, if an 
interesting question is being discussed 
and a child is asked his opinion about 
it. But the inexorable full sentence 
requirement becomes an absurdity in 
natural, unaffected, spontaneous class- 
room discussion. 


Unwise Practices 


There is another category of teach- 
ing faults embracing those which are 
not so much silly as they are unwise or 
dangerous. The first of these is the 
constant habit on the part of some 
teachers of touching, caressing—may 
I use the current slang and say paw- 
ing—the children. This habit is unwise 
in a woman teacher; it is dangerous in 
a man teacher. An occasional pat on 
the back may be all right; when a 
teacher does more than that he or she 
is simply asking for trouble. 

Another unwise practice is that of 
ignoring room temperature; moreover, 
it is probably actually dangerous to the 
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health of the children to do so. Every 
winter I am amazed and shocked at 
the number of classrooms I visit in 
which thermometers show temperatures 
of seventy-five or eighty degrees, or 
even higher. Every bit of research on 
the subject shows that children simply 
cannot do their best mental work ex- 
cept at temperatures of from sixty- 
eight to seventy-two, with the prefer- 
ence nearer the former than the latter 
figure. In some vocations it may be 
fortunate that the olfactory nerve is 
one of the most easily fatigued in the 
human body but it is not so in our pro- 
fession. I believe that if many teachers 
could step out of their classrooms into 
clean, fresh air for a few minutes, they 
would be shocked on re-entering the 
room to note the foulness of its air. 
Another dangerous fault in teachers 
is the insensibility of many of them 
to obvious signs of ill health of the 
children. An over-flushed face; red 
droopy eyes; a running nose; and atti- 
tude of general lassitude in an ordi- 
narily active child; any one of these 
may be the kind of danger signal which 
a parent would see at once and which 
a teacher, who is for the time being in 
loco parentis, simply must not ignore. 


Faulty Techniques 

Finally, there are three points of 
faulty teaching technique which I 
should like to mention because I have 
so often observed them in the class- 
room. The first of these is the habit 
of some teachers of repeating the pu- 
pil’s answer to every question and then 
of stating whether or not it is right. 
Such a teacher says in effect: 

“T am the boss here, and I decide 
whether answers are right or wrong. 
You don’t need to listen to your fel- 
low pupils; I will tell you what they 
said, and then I will tell you whether 
their answers are correct or not.” 

Could any attitude be less conducive 
to true discussion and group thinking? 

Then there is the practice of sending 
all the children to the blackboard for 
such work as solving arithmetic prob- 
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lems. Why? Of course it kills some 
time, and lets the children move around 
a bit. Otherwise I can see no value in 
it. If the teacher wants to know what 
each child’s faults are, why not hecto- 
graph a test, score the answers and 
then work individually with the chil- 
dren who need it. 


Finally, there is the misuse of the 
bulletin board. I see many of them 
which are crowded with pictures and 
magazine articles, and I wonder how 
much any one contribution means to 
anyone except to the person who put 
it up—or even to him! It seems to 
me that every teacher should develop 
with his class a definite policy with 
reference to the bulletin board, and 
that this policy may express itself in 
a series of rules. May I suggest three? 

1. Nothing should be accepted for posting 
on the board unless its contributor can prove, 
either orally or in a written statement to ac- 
company it, that he has read or studied it and 
can show its importance or value. 

2. Every bulletin board item should at 
some time be discussed or referred to in class. 

3. A committee which changes from time 
to time should be elected by the class to 
assume responsibility for the content and 
arrangement of bulletin board items. 

The bulletin board, in other words, 
should be defended not on the ground 
that it looks attractive or has pretty 
pictures on it, but on the ground that 
it makes a real contribution to the in- 
tellectual life of the class. 


Many of the criticisms in this article 
can be avoided if all teachers will only 
realize that the atmosphere of a class- 
room should closely approximate that 
of a good home. When this finally be- 
comes the ideal of all teachers, the 
stilted artificiality of the schools of a 
former day will be replaced by hygienic 
conditions and by an unaffected, com- 
fortable, natural, intellectually stimu- 
lating atmosphere. 





Teacher Examinations 

The Carnegie Corporation has made 
a grant of $75,000 to the American 
Council on Education for a National 
Commission on Teacher Examinations, 
made up of school superintendents 
from a number of localities, to de- 
velop and administer examinations to 
new applicants for teaching positions, 
and to act as a center of information 
concerning all types of such examina- 
tions. Headed by Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia, the commission plans to 
give examinations in twelve cities on 
March 29-30, 1940. 
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Educational Bills 
Before Congress 


@ BILLS not acted upon at the end of 

the first session of any Congress 
remain technically in a state of sus- 
pended animation until the second reg- 
ular session begins, when they resume 
their former status without the neces- 
sity for re-introduction. Approximate- 
ly fifty bills relating to education are 
thus awaiting next January’s resump- 
tion of the Seventy-Sixth Congress 
sessions. The special session now in 
swing is not expected to consider any- 
thing except neutrality legislation. 

Most discussed educational measure 
awaiting action is the Federal aid for 
education bill, on the Senate calendar 
for action but still in committee on the 
House side. Before the ending of the 
last session, two minority reports op- 
posing the proposed legislation were 
issued, one by Senator Robert Taft 
(Rep., Ohio) and the other by Senator 
David I. Walsh (Dem., Massachu- 
setts). Chances for passage of the 
measure are considered to depend on 
the active backing that President 
Roosevelt may give to it. 


In this connection, it is rumored that 
the date for the next meeting of the 
White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy may be advanced from 
its scheduled date in April, 1940, where 
a 200-page report now being prepared 
by a staff of eleven specialists is to be 
presented, with the possibility of hav- 
ing some bearing on Federal aid bill. 





Help Promised in 
Teaching Citizenship 
Teachers who may be somewhat ap- 
palled by the weight of the responsi- 
bility for civics instruction may be 
heartened to know that a study of the 
best methods of teaching citizenship is 
being undertaken by the Educational 
Policies Commission, with a grant of 
$30,000 from the General Education 
Board. A special staff has been organ- 
ized, headed by William G. Carr, sec- 
retary of the commission, as director, 
and G. L. Maxwell, on leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Denver. 
Plans include not only an investigation 
of current practices in civic education 
but also a program of publicity of the 
findings concerning the most promising 
of these practices. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Monmouth Teachers Association 


Monmouth Teachers Association is spon- 
soring a three-event celebrity lecture series, 
scheduled as follows: November 5, Dr. Lloyd 
C. Douglas, author of Green Light, Magnéfi- 
cent Obsession, and other novels; December 
6, Soo Yong, Chinese actress, lecturer, and 
impersonator; January 16, Will Durant, phi- 
losopher, lecturer. Subscribers for the $2.00 
season tickets have been informed that in the 
event that the advance subscription is large 
enough, a fourth number will be added to the 
series at no additional expense to the season 
ticket holders. A recently completed high- 
school auditorium inspired this venture of the 
teachers into community service. 


Administrative Round-Up 


Saturday, December 2, is the date of the 
seventh annual Administrative Round-Up on 
the Illinois State Normal University campus. 
To discuss the weakness and strength of 
teacher education in general and at I. S. N. U. 
in particular, school officials are invited to 
the campus each year. 

Following sectional meetings those attend- 
ing the Round-Up are guests of the university 
at a luncheon meeting, where an outstanding 
speaker is heard. 


Alumni School Panel Discussion 

The Alumni School program, which is a 
feature of the annual homecoming at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, this year 
took the form of a panel discussion of the 
question: “What progress has been made in 
establishing objectives for education?” Mem- 
bers of the panel were Swen Parson of the 
college; Dr. Bertha M. Bellis, critic of Mc- 
Murry Training School; Miss Charlotte 
Leverenz of Sycamore High School; Wayne 
McCleery, principal Community High School, 
Marengo; and John Twombly, principal at 
Kirkland. Homecoming program occupied 
the week-end of October 13-15. 


Western School of the Air 


The “Western School of the Air,” the 
weekly radio program of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, over WTAD, of 
Quincy (900 kilocycles) is broadcast from 
1:20 to 2:00 o’clock each Wednesday after- 
noon. These programs are designed to meet 
the classroom needs of the grade schools 
and high schools in the Military Tract. Dr. 
Harry Dwight Waggoner, head of the de- 
partment of biology at Western, delivered 
the first series of talks heard on this pro- 
gram. Music is under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Nelson, and all speaking is under the 
direction of Dr. Harold F. Schory, who has 
charge of Western’s dramatics. Programs are 
sent to teachers and administrators through- 
out this area. 
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Teacher Placement Improves 

Four-fifth of those graduating in 1939 
from Illinois State Normal University are 
now teaching, according to statistics re- 
cently made public by J. W. Carrington, 
university placement director. 

With 1,000 calls for beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers recorded in the bureau 
of appointments during the past season, Mr. 
Carrington finds employment conditions 
slightly improved. Normal alumni obtained 
new teaching positions this year in eighty 
Illinois counties and eleven states. 


Colleges Participate in Radio Series 

Western will inaugurate the “College and 
University Hour” series to be heard over 
radio station WMBD of Peoria, each Sunday 
afternoon at 4:30 o’clock, from November 
through May. Five colleges will take part 
in these programs. 

Mr. Ray Hanson, who is in charge of 
Western’s athletics, spoke November 5, on 
the subject “Athletics Today.” Dr. Louis 
Schleier, research director of Western, spoke 
November 12, on “American Secondary 
Education.” A series of readings is to be 
given on this program by Dr. Harold Schory, 
on Sunday, November 19. Dr. W. P. Morgan, 
president of the college, spoke November 6. 


Alumni Reunions 

Alumni of Illinois State Normal University 
have held I. S. N. U. Club meetings in 
eleven centers this fall. These include 
Clinton, Peoria, Champaign, Springfield, 
Joliet, East St. Louis, Carlinville, LaSalle, 
Olney, Monticello, and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Statistics from the university’s alumni 
office show 1,600 former I. S. N. U. students 
attended twenty-eight such gatherings last 
year. 


Enrollment at W. L. S. T. C. 


Western’s enrollment totals 1,078 for the 
fall quarter, according to the statistics of 
Miss Hertha Voss, registrar. 


Pinckneyville Schools 

Faculties and board members of both the 
Pinckneyville grade schools and the Pinck- 
neyville Community High School, and Coun- 
ty Superintendent J. H. Hammack and Mrs. 
Hammack enjoyed a banquet and informal 
social evenings at the high school on October 
6. Wives of faculty members and board mem- 
bers attended. Each school furnished a short 
program. The P.T.A. served “quantities of 
chicken and pumpkin pie.” The L.E.A. was 
represented by its president, Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan, principal of the West Frankfort 
Community High School. Mr. Sullivan 
talked on the character and increased ef- 
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fectiveness of the public relations program 
of the I.E.A. and its Divisions. 

Principal Roland Keene, of the high 
school, comments: “Such an informal social 
gathering is an excellent way to encourage 
a friendly spirit of co-operation among all 
the persons connected with the schools . . .” 


Conference on Religion and Life 


The University Conference on Religion and 
Life on the campuses of the Illinois State 
Normal and Illinois Wesleyan universities 
November 5-11 presented among others the 
following speakers, who also were available 
for seminars, and consultations: 

Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton, Washington, 
D. C.; Professor Albert W. Palmer, Chicago; 
Miss Muriel Lester, London, England; Dean 
Benjamin E. Mays, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y.; R. H. E. 
Espy, Geneva, Switzerland; Reverend Henry 
Smith Leiper, New York, and Dr. Gould 
Wickey, Washington, D. C. 

A committee of 100 students, faculty 
members, townspeople, and ministers organ- 
ized the conference that brought to the uni- 
versity communities outstanding religious 
leaders of all faiths. 


New Service for Art Teachers 


The art department of Western, under 
direction of Miss Theodora Pottle, has de- 
veloped a system of providing schools in the 
Military Tract with copies of works of art. 
Belief that the program would prove of great 
value to the schools of the Military Tract was 
expressed by college officials. 


Addresses LE.A. Division Meeting 


Dr. Julian L. Archer—of the extension 
department—addressed the social science di- 
vision of the Mississippi Valley Division, 
Illinois Education Association, at its meeting 
at Quincy. “Social Science in an Age of 
Transition,” was Dr. Archer’s subject. 


Social Studies Council Meeting 

The East St. Louis Division of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies opened its 
yearly series of meetings in Dupo on Satur- 
day morning, October 28, with a panel dis- 
cussion on guidance. E. C. Heinecke, of the 
Collinsville Township High School, served as 
discussion leader. 


Conference on Supervision 


“How may supervision more adequately 
serve the needs of teachers and pupils?” is 
the theme of a study conference on super- 
vision and leadership being held at North- 
western University November 16 to 18, in- 
clusive. Sponsors are the Illinois Association 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
affiliated with the N.E.A. 
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County and Local Councils 
in Menard 


@ SEVENTY teachers successfully 

launched a Menard County Teach- 
ers’ Council at a meeting held in the 
Band Hall of Harris High School, 
Petersburg, on October 10. E. C. 
Coatney, public relations chairman for 
the South Central Division of the I. E. 
A., acted as adviser. 

Officers for the current year are: 
president, A. M. Taylor, principal, 
community high ‘school, Petersburg; 
vice-president, W. E. Wheeler, princi- 
pal, community high school, Tallula; 
secretary, Miss Hannah Bennett, 
Athens; treasurer, Thomas Grosboll, 
Atterberry; and program chairman, 
Gerald Brown, superintendent of 
schools Greenview. Mr. Wheeler ex- 
tended an invitation for the second 
meeting of the group to be held in No- 
vember in Tallula, with teachers of 
that area as hosts. 

Local teacher councils are being or- 
ganized with Petersburg launching ye 
movement. C. E. Hall, superintend- 
ent of schools, is chairman of the 
Petersburg unit, with Mrs. Selma 
Reinders as acting secretary. Plans 
have been made for six meetings dur- 
ing the school term. E 

Miss Stella Salveson, public rela- 
tions chairman for Menard county, 
launched the initial meeting, with the 
support of E. M. Augspurger, county 
superintendent of schools. 


East Central Division 


® EAST Central Division put in oper- 
ation the machinery of possible re- 
organization when on motion of Mr. 
V. L. Nickell, approved by the assem- 
bly, the incoming Division president 
was instructed to appoint a committee 
of five, three of whom shall not be ad- 
ministrators, which committee shall 
study the problem and recommend 
changes in the Division’s constitution 
and by-laws at the Division’s next an- 
nual meeting. The motion follows: 
In an effort to secure an organization 
which is more democratic and thereby to 
bring the work of the association closer to 
the classroom teacher, and so keep our teach- 
ers acquainted not only with the activity 
of our organization but also with the prob- 
lems with which our association has to 
struggle, I move that the incoming president 
appoint a committee of five, three of whom 
shall not be administrators, to study the 
problem and recommend at our next annual 
meeting such changes as they find will add 
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to making our association of more value 
to its members. 

Dr. Carl Van Doren, noted literary 
critic, was featured on the program for 
the general sessions. Superintendent 
V. L. Nickell of Champaign, a member 
of the I.E.A. Board of Directors, sum- 
marized school legislation enacted by 
the Sixty-first General Assembly. Dr. 
C. Oscar Johnson, St. Louis, spoke at 
the morning session. 

The following officers and committee 
members were elected: 

Orricers.—President, Dr. Oscar F. Web- 
er, College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois; vice-president, Carl Allison, principal 
high school, Champaign; secretary, Mabel 
Ricketts, high school, Urbana; treasurer, 
Hazel Dodd, assistant county superintendent 
of schools, Danville. 

Executive Com™mirtee.—Chairman, T. A. 
Edwards, superintendent of schools, Cerro 
Gordo, 40; J. B. Johnson, principal com- 
munity high school, St. Anne, °41; John J. 
Swinney, superintendent of schools, Pax- 
ton, °42. 

State Committeres.—Appropriations, Irv- 
ing Munson, superintendent of schools, 
Kankakee, ’41; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, su- 





perintendent of schools, Urbana, °42; Reso- | 


lutions, Kenneth Letsinger, superintendent 
of schools, Gilman, ’40. 
ResoLtuTions—Be it Resolved, That the 


East Central Division of the Illinois Edu- | 


cation Association go on record as favoring 
the following: 

1. We commend the Illinois Education 
Association and its Executive Secretary, Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, and his staff for their ef- 
forts in support of the school legislation that 
was enacted during the last session of the 
Legislature. Further, we recommend that 
the I.E.A. continue its efforts toward the 
assurance of a continuity of our legislative 
and public relations efforts toward the at- 
tainment of our ultimate goals. 

We feel that two items of our legis- 
lative program were left unfinished: namely, 
a reasonable tenure and a higher standard 
for the certification of teachers. 


Further, we commend the General Assem- | 


bly and the Governor for the support given 
to our school legislative program during the 
past session. 

Further, we thank the American Legion, 
the Parent-Teacher associations, the Wom- 
an’s clubs, the.labor unions, the Farm Bu- 
reau and other civic organizations for their 
interest in arousing public sentiment in favor 
of our schools in Illinois. 

2. We reaffirm our unswerving loyalty to 
and belief in the American ideals of the dem- 
ocratic way of life. We believe that demo- 
cracy should be strengthened in all its ac- 
tivities. We believe that the public school 
should practice democratic methods in all 
its departments and functions as well as its 
management. 

3. We condemn the principles of war as a 
means of settling international disputes. We 
subscribe to the principle of peace with ade- 





quate national defense to a degree that we | 


can ever maintain our national dignity. 
We recommend to all citizens, and teach- 
ers particularly, the policy of careful study, 
cautious comment, and reserved judgment 
regarding international affairs. 
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for Your Class 











THIS PROJECT PROMOTES 
BETTER ATTENDANCE 








CONTAINS: 
1. Teacher’s Manual on Colds. 
2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Project Sheets — 
one for each pupil. 
3. Smith Brothers Cough Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives in 
clear, interesting language the latest med- 
ical facts about colds, and coughs due to 
colds (32 pages). The little book contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how to 
write a composition about colds, and coughs 
due to colds; thus the child can be taught a 
valuable lesson in hygiene—easily. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child—will also 
be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 


Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pleave send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 


cer -Writi Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers gh Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach pupils. L-10 
(ee i ae rely eat 
Address____ 
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Eastern Division 


@ PROBLEMS, functions and aims of 

the State and National Education 
associations were presented before the 
members of the Eastern Division, 
1.E.A., at the annual meeting at East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, October 6, 1939. Mr. S. 
B. Sullivan, President of the I.E.A., 
discussed problems of the state organ- 
ization, and Mr. H. P. Erwin, incoming 
Division president, spoke to the topic, 
“The Function and Aims of the 
N.E.A.” 

Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, Chicago; 
Dr. Paul B. Diederich of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. George E. 
Vincent, New York, spoke to topics of 
educational significance. 

Changes in the Constitution and By- 
laws of the I.E.A. proposed at the 
association’s annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1938, were ratified unanimously. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen will serve the Division during 
the ensuing year: 


Orricers.—President, H. P. Erwin, town- 
ship high school, Sullivan; vice-president, 
Russell Stephens, county superintendent of 
schools, Paris; secretary, Dr. Frank A. Beu, 
dean, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston; treasurer, R. L. Bachman, prin- 
cipal high school, Effingham. 

Executive Committee.—Chairman, John 
Roberts, principal community high school, 
Kansas, 40; E. L. Stover, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, ’41; Gor- 
don Cook, principal community high school, 
Herrick, '42. 

State Committees.—Appropriations, F. A. 
Wilson, principal township high school, Ar- 
cola, °42; Legislation, E. H. Taylor, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
40; Resolutions, Guy Collins, principal com- 
munity high school, Tuscola, °41. 

ResotutTions.—Resolved, That the Eastern 
Division: 

1. Reaffirm its hearty endorsement of the 
legislative program of the Illinois Education 
Association as adopted at the 1938 annual 
meeting in Springfield. 

2. Express appreciation to those organiza- 
tions and friends of education who strongly 
have urged the cause of public schools in Ili- 
nois, and request their continued vigorous 
support of this most important cause. 

3. Renew its efforts to secure and maintain 
a better school system for the youth of this 
State. 

4. Favor continued study of the need of a 
marked increase in the State distributive fund. 

5. Urge that needed legislation for proper 
and adequate financing of public schools be 
promptly enacted. 

6. Appeal to statesmen and leaders in 
every vocation and profession to assist in 
every possible way to devise ways and means 
to secure the appropriations necessary for 
adequate public school support. 

7. Condemn the use of radio and maga- 
zines as mediums for liquor advertisements, 
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because of their harmful influence on im- 
pressionable children and youth. 

8. Oppose most vigorously, for the same 
reason, advertisements which picture attrac- 
tive young girls and clean-cut young men as 
users of tobacco or of alcoholic drinks. 

9. Favor the continued maintenance of 
neutrality by the United States during the 
present European War unless directly at- 
tacked. 

10. Recommend that every teacher become 
a member, not only of the local, county, and 
Illinois Education Association, but also of the 
National Education Association. 

11. Endorse the resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Illinois Education 
Association on September 17, 1939, protesting 
the introduction of the “Spoils System” in the 
Illinois State teachers colleges. 


Study of Teacher Education 


® THE Southern Illinois State Nor- 

mal University, Carbondale, is one 
of seven state teachers colleges invited 
to join in a co-operative study of the 
preparation of teachers at the instance 
of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. In addition to the teachers col- 
leges, six universities, five liberal arts 
colleges, and two Negro institutions 
have been invited to participate. 

Ten independent school systems and 
four groupings of school systems pro- 
vide facilities for study of in-service 
training of teachers. Among the latter 
is a group of systems in New Trier 
Township, Cook County, including the 
New Trier Township High School, and 
the elementary systems of Glencoe, 
Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka. 

The Commission, according to a 
statement issued by Dr. Karl W. Bige- 
low, its director, is providing the 
groups involved with consultant and 
other services and with opportunities 
to send representatives to six-weeks 
summer workshops, where problems of 
teacher education can be studied and 
plans for their solution developed. 

Opportunities will also be provided 
for staff members to collaborate in the 
study of child development and teach- 
er personnel at a center established by 
the Commission this fall at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Plans for experimentation by par- 
ticipating groups were matured at a 
two-weeks conference held on the Ben- 
nington College campus in August. 
This study is the first to be set up by 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
which was established in 1938 and is 
operating under grants from the Gen- 
eral Education Board totalling more 
than $500,000. 
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Mississippi Valley Division 
@ REVISIONS in the downstate 

teachers retirement law and other 
school legislation enacted by the Sixty- 
first General Assembly were discussed 
before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Division, 1.E.A. by 
Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, of Illinois State 
Normal University. Other speakers be- 
fore general sessions were Dr. Roy L. 
Smith of Los Angeles, California, and 
Dr. W. P. Dearing of Oakland City 
College, Oakland City, Indiana. The 
meeting was held October 12 and 13 at 
Quincy, Illinois. 

Changes in the I.E.A. Constitution 
were approved. 

Officers, state and executive com- 
mittee members for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 


Orricers.—President, E. R. Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools, Carthage; vice-presi- 
ident, M. B. Platz, superintendent of 
schools, Barry; secretary, Rolla Stacy, prin- 
cipal Dewey School, Quincy; treasurer, Wil- 
ma D. Tomlinson, high school, Rushville. 

Executive Commirree.—Chairman, J. 
W. Primrose, principal Irving School, Quin- 
cy, 40; G. W. Franklin, principal commu- 
nity high school, Pearl, 41; W. S. Hender- 
son, principal Webster School, Rushville, 
42; LeRoy Knoeppel, superintendent of 
schools, Hamilton, °43. 

State Commitrees.—Appropriations, T. B. 
Houston, principal high school, Rushville, 
40; Legislation, R. W. Clark, principal 
junior high school, Quincy, ’41; Resolutions, 
Ivan Lathrow, superintendent of schools, 
Fountain Green, °42. 

Resotutions.—Resolved By the Missis- 
sippi Valley Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association: 

1. That the association continue its ex- 
cellent program of informing the public 
concerning the needs of the common schools 
of the State. 

2. That the association continue its ag- 
gressive program of legislation as already 
inaugurated. 

3. That we congratulate the officers of 
the Illinois Education Association upon their 
successful efforts toward securing the passage 
of laws granting more generous support of 
public education. We are gratified that ad- 
vancement has been made in the many fields, 
particularly the larger State school distribu- 
tive fund; transportation of pupils, increase 
in equalization grants, etc. The placing 
of the Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund on an actuarial basis with reserve pro- 
visions is the beginning of a system which 
should ultimately solve the uncertainties 
faced by Illinois teachers upon retirement. 

4. We commend the officers and commit- 
tees of the I.E.A., the officers and commit- 
tees of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois, and the various organiza- 
tions and individuals of the State who gave 
aid in securing the splendid school legisla- 
tion during the recent session of the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

5. The success of County Education 
Councils justifies their expansion to include 
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an organization of such a council in each 
county. This plan provides an informed opin- 
ion without which little progress can be made. 

6. We commend the Resolutions Commit- 
tee of the LE.A. on the resolutions proposed 
on tenure and recommend that they have 
the unanimous support of our Division. 

7. We strongly urge our members indi- 
vidually, through letters and telegrams to 
our Congressmen, to express their desire for 
peace and for every possible effort to keep 
our country out of war. 

8. We affirm our faith in the ability and 
integrity of our duly elected national offi- 
cers and representatives to give proper 
guidance to our Nation in this period of in- 
ternational disputes and jealousies. 

9. We reaffirm our belief in our American 
institutions and the democratic way of life. 

We recommend a continuation and an 
extension of this principle in the administra- 
ticn, organization, and teaching processes of 
our public schools. 

We further recommend a recognition of 
the democratic principle in the selection of 
the executive officers of our Division, and 
that every member of our Division, regard- 
less of teaching position, be recognized as 
capable of assuming the responsibilities of 
these offices. 

10. We recommend that future programs 
include outstanding professional artists. 





Personal Relations 


(Continued from page 80) 

the cases considered the best liked 
teacher was also thought to be the 
most effective teacher.“ It is interest- 
ing to note that men outranked women 
in both the best liked and the most ef- 
fective groups. These pupil judg- 
ments of teachers are not to be lightly 
ignored. 

Some teachers are frightened and in- 
furiated by the knowledge that their 
students judge them. “Pupil ratings 
are an index to teacher effectiveness, 
since a teacher has good influence on 
pupils in proportion to the amount of 
respect and admiration that the pupils 
have for the teacher. Democracy can 
exist only when its citizens are criti- 
cal.""*" While pupils must not get the 
idea that they are the judges of teach- 
ers, neither must the teacher or admin- 
istrator pose as a god. It is even 
barely possible that our molding by 
the pupils is just as important as our 
molding of them. 


Helpful Principles 

The necessity for personable char- 
acter in the teacher cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Only under that 
circumstance can the teacher adequate- 


MF, Hart, Teachers and Teaching, Review by 
C.. G Vivi, School and Society, XLI, $30-8? 
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ly aid the student in developing proper 
outlooks and proper aims. How the 
teacher should proceed with each pu- 
pil will depend in large measure upon 
the conditions as they are at the time. 
Gu-ding principles cannot be anything 
except general in character unless the 
vital problem of personal relations is 
to be ignored. 

There is no reason to fear personal 
relations. It is recognized that the 
student must be advanced in something 
besides academic and vocational work. 
The school and the teacher can hardly 
blame other agencies for failing to 
properly introduce the young person 
to outside problems and relations if 
some such guidance is not forthcoming 
in the secondary school. This guid- 
ance must be available to all irrespec- 
tive of parentage, finances, or ability. 

The dangers from sound personal 
contacts are slight. Growth for the 
student comes from understanding and 
from banishing fear. The teacher can 
help save the students the agony which 
comes w-th problems which appear to 
be insurmountable. He may be easy 
to know and still hold the respect of 
his students. 

The teacher should consider students 
as companions in work and in play. 
“Education will gain much when teach- 
ers fully recognize and act upon the 
understanding that children are social 
beings. . . . Teachers might have done 
better by their charges if they had not 
centered their lives exclusively upon 
their work, if they had taken more 
pains to appreciate and enjoy the good 
things of life outside the school. 

. The best teacher is the one who 
qualifies not only because of pre-emi- 
nent training and teaching skill, but al- 
so because of the important part she 
plays in human society.”™ 

Teachers, in spite of their position, 
rarely fall below an exceptional stand- 
ard of conduct. Said Herbert Hoover: 
“Tt is truly remarkable, I think, that 
so vast an army of people. . . . so uni- 
formly meets its obligations, so effect- 
ively does its job, so decently behaves 
itself, as to be almost utterly inconspic- 
uous in a sensation-loving country. It 
implies a wealth of character, of tact, 
of patience, of quiet competence, to 
achieve such a record as that.” 

It is not inappropriate to revise a 
well-known admonition: What doth 
thy job require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy students. 


16]. Frank Marsh, sg Teacher Outside the School, 
World Book Co. (N. Y. 1928), p. 167; foreword. 
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““SPECIAL LOW COST DE LUXE=™ 


HOLIDAY TOURS 


To Florida—Mexico—California 


FLORIDA 8-Day Xmas Tour 


Ly. Chicago, Dec. 26. Return Jan. 2. 
Visits Silver Springs—Bok Tower— 
Famous Marine Studios—St. Augustine 
—Miami—Palm Beach—Gala New 
Year’s Eve Party. 


FLORIDA 2 wks. Xmas Tour 


Ly. Chicago Dec. 17. Return Dec. 30. 
See all Florida by De luxe Motor trip— 
East and West Coast—Silver Springs— 
Bok Tower—Marine Studios—Tamiami 
Trail—The Everglades—St. Augustine— 
Tampa—St. Petersburg—Ft. Myers— 
Miami—Palm Beach—-Xmas Party with 
tree, trimming and gifts. 


MEXICO 


Lv. Dec. 17—Return Dec. 31. Includes 
New Orleans—Six Exciting Days and 
Nites in Mexico City—Taxco—Puebla— 
Floating Gardens—Pyramids—Desert of 
the Lions—San Antonio—St. Louis. 


CALIFORNIA 
2 Wks. via New Orleans 


Lv. Chicago Dec. 17. Itinerary includes 
New Orleans—Carlsbad Caverns—Old 
Mexico—Riverside—Mission Inn— 
Hollywood—-Los Angeles—San Francisco 
—Grand Canyon—Colorado Springs. 


15 Days 


All tours (except Fla. 8-day) operate 
throughout winter and are all expense 
including First Class hotels, meals, 
sight-seeing, transportation, Pullman. 
Write or phone for illustrated folder 
showing low cost all-expense fares. 
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arts courses. They enable pupils to explore 
many phases of life and other experiences. 
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Teaching Conservation 


(Continued from page 71) 

added to the curriculum as soon as 
poss ble, since, according to a local 
saying—“Time’s a wasting.” Each 
year our forests are more and more de- 
pleted. It takes about sixty years for 
an oak forest to mature. It takes five 
hundred years for the formation of an 
inch of soil. When six inches of soil 
have washed away because of improper 
methods of cultivation, the heritage of 
three thousand years of soil genesis 
has been destroyed. Man knows of no 
way to produce a forest or soil in a 
few years. We must look and plan 
ahead. The task is such a lengthy one 
that we should start immediately. 
Many projects have been started only 
to have an uninformed public handicap 
their development or discard them as 
“visionary.” 

The young people in high school to- 
day will not be in a position to yield 
their greatest influence until twenty 
or thirty years later. We should recruit 
them as quickly as possible in the army 
of intelligent public opinion. 

Unless we teach our youth the im- 
portance of restoring and conserving 
natural resources for the present and 
future our democracy may be threat- 
ened. It is to be remembered that the 
shortage of natural resources helped 
set the stage on which the characters, 
Mussolini and Hitler, entered. 


Present Handicaps 

A principal wishing to add conser- 
vation to his curriculum faces several 
handicaps, the most serious of which is 
lack of a good text. Our Natural Re- 
sources and Their Conservation, edited 
by Parkins and Whitaker and pub- 
l'shed by John Wiley and Sons is writ- 
ten for college freshmen and sopho- 
mores; seniors in high school, however, 
can read some parts of it profitably. 
Our Use of the Land, written by Brin- 
ser and Shepard and published by 
Harpers, is supposed to be suitable for 
high school, but the book contains too 
many generalizations and statements 
of fact that are not substantiated and 
which are misleading. 

If properly trained in a college or 
university, it is entirely possible for a 
high-school teacher to offer conserva- 
tion without a text. An abundance of 
free and inexpensive literature, maps, 
and pictures may be obtained from 
various state and federal agencies. For 
a very small cost excellent strip films 
may be purchased from the same 
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sources. Nearly every community con- 
tains excellent opportunities for field 
trips. Newspapers, commercial movie 
shorts, and magazine articles stimulate 
interest in the subject. 

Today, the lack of conservation- 
trained teachers is another handicap 
in offering this course in the high 
school. The writer is firmly convinced 
that no one should attempt to teach 
conservation without having taken and 
passed a college or university course in 
the subject. One university conserva- 
tion course may not furnish enough 
background in subject matter but it 
is an invaluable aid. 

During the last eighteen months the 
writer’s experience with six student 
teachers reveals the fact that in spite of 
their having completed a college course 
the lack of sufficient information on the 
subject is the chief handicap of the 
student teachers. Yet these student 
teachers who take our college course 
become acquainted with available liter- 
ature; know where to secure govern- 
mental materials, and are informed 
about selective bibliographies on vari- 
ous phases of the subject. Without 
these obtainable aids they could not 
adequately teach conservation. 

Conservation is a broad subject. It 
treats vital problems and integrates in 
a practical way the information gained 
from the social and physical sciences. 
In order to teach it correctly, one 
should have a good background in both 
the social studies and the physical sci- 
ences. Since geography often bridges 
the physical and social science fields, 
a college student that has been well- 
trained in this field has a fine back- 
ground for teaching conservation. A 
person well-trained in the social sci- 
ences and poorly informed about phys- 
ical sciences may unknowingly make 
ridiculous statements when accurate 
physical interpretations are pertinent. 
A person well-trained in the physical 
sciences and poorly trained in the social 
sciences may easily overlook many of 
the potent social implications of con- 
servation problems. 

Another handicap in some high 
schools is the lack of adequate visual 
aids. This can easily be overcome, 
since many of the recent governmental 
bulletins are illustrated with superior 
photographs and maps. 


The lack of library facilities greatly 
handicaps, and may easily prevent, the 
offering of a conservation course with- 
out a text. The free and the inexpen- 
sive bulletins might serve as a nucleus 
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around which a small conservation li- 
brary could be started, or become a 
substantial addition to smali high- 
school libraries. 


University High-School Course 


In the fall of 1938 the University 
High School of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University offered a 
semester course entitled “Restoration 
and Conservation of Our Natural Re- 
sources.” To my knowledge this was 
the first semester course on conserva- 
tion to be offered in the state of Illi- 
nois. It is now being offered for the 
second time. 

The course was open originally for 
registration to juniors and seniors, and 
sixty students enrolled. Since the 
class was too large and because we did 
not have adequate facilities to accom- 
modate sixty students, the juniors were 
asked to take some other course. This 
fall twenty-nine seniors are enrolled. 

Student teachers must be univers ty 
seniors who have had training in both 
the physical and social sciences, and 
who have passed the university course 
with a grade of B or higher. The stu- 
dent teacher under the guidance of the 
critic, outlines the general course listing 
units to be taught, the lessons to be 
taught under each un‘t, the order in 
which the units should come in the 
semester’s work, and the time which 
should be devoted to each. The les- 
sons are prepared by the student teach- 
ers, and selected literature is on reserve 
in the library for the students. 

The writer feels that the results ob- 
tained from offering this high-school 
conservation course have been very 
satisfactory. The young students be- 
come interested in the potent problems 
they will have to face later in life. They 
gain valuable attitudes, understand- 
ings, and scientific information con- 
cerning the various phases of conserva- 
tion. They obtain functional informa- 
tion. The student teachers have an 
opportunity to teach and become better 
prepared to offer high-school conserva- 
tion courses, or to introduce and stress 
conservation concepts and principles 
in other subjects they teach. The critic, 
who also teaches the university course, 
finds himself offering more practical in- 
formation on methods of teaching con- 
servation because of his experience 
with the high-school class. 


Alternate Plan 


In high schools offering a year of 
physical geography, it is possible to 
teach the phases of conservation con- 
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cerned more with the physical. For 
example, in physical geography, floods 
and soil erosion might be taught as 
supplementary units te run-off and the 
erosional cycle by water. 

Where a year of economic geography 
is offered, phases of conservation with 
greater emphasis upon the social could 
be taught. A unit on reforestation 
might be given after the economic ge- 
ography of forests had been completed. 

This alternate plan is only sugges- 
tive, and the writer has had no expe- 
rience with it. There is not sufficient 
time in a semester course of either 
physical or. economic geography, how- 
ever, to treat the conservation problems 
adequately. 


To the Teachers 


(Continued from page 84) 
the school be notified of the proposed 
visitation in advance, but this cannot 
always be done. Perhaps it does not 
make much difference. 

If you are notified in advance, it is 
suggested that you plan your instruc- 
tion so that the classroom activity will 
be of such a type as to reveal the qual- 
ity of work which the pupils are doing 
and can do. 

If you can arrange it conveniently, 
plan not to have written tests on the 
day of visitation. The unpardonable 
sin is to have the pupils copy questions 
or outlines from the board. This is a 
waste of time and is wrong 99 percent 
of the time whether a visitor is present 
or not. Certain types of notebook 
work are little more than “busy work.” 
Oral reports (frequently copied ver- 
batim from books or magazines), with 
no opportunity for class questions and 
discussion, usually reveal very little as 
to real progress in pupil growth. 

Other suggestions might be made but 
your own good judgment can be relied 
upon to carry on a type of work where 
worth while pupil participation will be 
at the maximum. This is a good rule 
to follow when the visitor is present 
and when the visitor is absent. 

In concluding this article, you are 
again reminded that the policy of the 
State Office is one of supervision, not 
“snoopervision”; of co-operation and 
consultation, not merely inspection. 








Future of Higher Education 

. Our higher education . . . is too 
firmly rooted, too fundamental a part 
of our American way of life not to sur- 
vive any catastrophe short of the crip- 
pling of that civilization itself —Harry 
Woopsurn CHASE. 





Work of the LEA 


(Continued from page 70) 

The Public Relations Department 
has issued scores of pieces of literature 
which have been distributed by the 
thousands for the purpose of educat- 
ing the teachers and the public with 
regard to the needs of the schools. The 
Director of Public Relations, like the 
other major officers in the headquarters 
staff, is in constant demand as a speak- 
er on education issues to teachers and 
other groups. Public opinion is the 
greatest force in securing legislation 
and public relations are the very foun- 
dation of creating good public opinion. 


Legislative Work 


One of the most important tasks of 
the headquarters office is the promotion 
of our legislative program. This in- 
volves careful work prior to the time 
the General Assembly convenes as well 
as after it is in session. 

Before the General Assembly con- 
venes, it is the work of the headquar- 
ters staff along with the officers and 
the committees of the association to 
meet with those organizations inter- 
ested in educational legislation and 
work out a program as nearly satisfac- 
tory to all concerned as possible. 
Through this procedure our association 
has been able to go to the General 
Assembly with a program not only 
sponsored by the teachers but also 
endorsed by other groups interested in 
educational legislation. Many of the 
controversies and much of the opposi- 
tion that would otherwise be incurred 
are avoided by work carefully done 
prior to the meeting of the General 
Assembly. 

After the Legislature is in session, it 
is the work of the Executive Secretary 
and the headquarters staff together 
with the Legislative Committee and 
the officers of the association to watch 
carefully the progress of the Legisla- 
ture, to time the introduction of school 
bills, to hold many conferences with 
members of the Legislature and par- 
ticularly with those on the Education 
Committee of each House, to answer 
questions that may arise as to our pro- 
gram, to keep the membership of our 
association informed as to the progress 
of our bills, to call upon the member- 
ship for support when it is needed, to 
compromise our bills when it seems 
wise to do so, and to promote our pro- 
gram in every other way possible. It 
has been the policy of our headquar- 
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ville, St. Augustine, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg, Bok Tower, Miami, 
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@ GULF COAST—NEW ORLEANS 
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Springs. 
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ters staff to try to get full information 
to members of the Legislature with re- 
gard to our program. 


Closer Teacher Contacts 


The difficulty in the whole program 
has been in keeping the individual 
teacher closely in contact with the pro- 
gram so that not only is she herself 
informed but also is a staunch and ac- 
tive supporter of the association’s en- 
tire program. 

Some Divisions have sensed the 
necessity for closer teacher contacts 
and have re-organized to this end. 

Other Divisions, however, have been 
content to go along as in years past 
with a loose organization, leaving the 
leadership to the few Division officers. 
Such an organization is sure to fall 
short of the degree of teacher support 
that is had under better organization. 

For this reason it is the effort of the 
state association this year to bring 
about a re-organization where it seems 
to be needed such that delegates to the 
State meeting in December will be 
representing not just a Division, but a 
certain group of teachers within the 
Division. Under the arrangement con- 
templated each delegate would be re- 
sponsible for presenting the issues to 
the teachers whom he represents before 
attending the State meeting in order 
that he might sense their wishes and 
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Destroyed 
Your Beauty 
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ELECTROLYSIS 
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cians for the safe and permanent removal 
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Are You “Job Satisfied”? 


Work for Uncle Sam 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


34051 appointments 1938 fiscal year. Many appointments 
every year. have a big advantage. Big pay. 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T-225, Rochester, N.Y., for free 
32-page book with list of government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling how to qualify. 








so really represent his group. He would 
also be responsible for reporting back 
to those teachers immediately after the 
State meeting so that individual teach- 
ers could keep informed as to what 
action the state association has taken. 
Such an organization would keep the 
teachers much closer to the associa- 
tion than is now the case and we be- 
lieve would maintain the interest and 
the support of the teachers, where they 
are now lacking. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What would be the effect upon the 
public evaluation of the teaching profession 
should it fail to study the problems of the 
schools and the profession and through pro- 
fessional organization to attempt to secure 
solutions to such problems? 

2. What have I done and what am I doing 
to acquaint myself, the members of my pro- 
fession, and lay persons about me with the 
problems of education and the teaching pro- 
fession in Illinois? 

3. What would be the status of public edu- 
cation and the teaching profession in Amer- 
ica today were it not for the continued efforts 
of such organizations as the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Illinois Education 
Association ? 

4. In what respects do teachers perform a 
civic as well as a professional service when 
they activate themselves in connection with 
the solutions of educational problems? 

5. Why may a professional in education 
rightfully expect to receive the whole-hearted 
study and support of intelligent citizenry in 
behalf of the solution of educational prob- 
lems? 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. Know the association by reading reg- 
ularly the Irtmuvo1s TeacHer and by organ- 
izing teacher and lay councils for the study 
of the monthly Study Units. 

2. Know the program sponsored by the 
Illinois Education Association by studying the 
resolutions, the reports of legislative and other 
committees as they are presented and adopted 
at the delegate meetings. 

3. Insist on having delegates who repre- 
sent small groups, and insist on those dele- 
gates’ reporting back to you so that you may 
be kept informed of the activities of the as- 
sociation. 

4. Insist on the public relations committee 
of your Division bringing to you at regular 
intervals through smaller public relations 
units, information with regard to the work 
and the progress of the association. 

5. Discuss the suggested problems and edu- 
cational legislation with persons about you, 
particularly those in your own family and 
community circles. 


THINGS TO READ 


“Legislative Measures 1915-1938,” I:tmvoIs 
TEACHER, September, 1938, page 8. 

Grom, Lester R., “Interpreting Recent 
Common School Legislation,” I:.Lmols 
Teacuer, September, 1939, page 5. 

Mus, J. 1, “Teachers—What Do You 
Think ?” Irrrvo1s TeacHer, November, 1937, 
page 87. 

IttrnoIs TEACHER, Extra Edition, October 
1, 1939. 

Etssree, Wiitarp S., “The Organization 
and Work of Teachers’ Associations,” The 
American Teacher, (New York: American 
Book Company, 1939) Chapter XX, page 
241. 

Givens, Wrirarp E., “Projects for Local 
Associations,” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, October, 1939, page 215. 

Weser, C. A., “Who Runs the Show?” Ir- 
LINoIs TEACHER, May-June, 1938, page 281. 

Pearson, Irvine F., “Report of Executive 
Secretary,” Irtrnois TEAcHER, January, 1939, 
page 139. 

Grim, Lester R., “Report of Director of 
Research,” Ittinois TEACHER, January, 1939, 
page 141. 

BrncuaM, Etotse P., “Report of Editorial 
Department,” Ittmois TEeacHer, January, 
1939, page 149. 

GrirritH, Bernarp I., “Report of Director 
of Public Relations,” Intmvo1s TEACHER, Jan- 
uary, 1939, page 145. 

Pearson, Irvinc F., “Democratizing Sup- 
port for Education,” Inxmvots TeacHer, Sep- 
tember, 1938, page 14. 

“Organizations in Education,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXTI, 2, October, 1939. 


Illustrated Lecture Revised 

The illustrated lecture, ‘Good 
Schools for All the Children,” has been 
revised to show the gains made in 
school legislation. Glass slides 314” 
4” are accompanied by mimeographed 
speech notes. The lecture may be bor- 
rowed from the Public Relations De- 
partment of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois, or from Division 
public relations chairmen. 
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Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


24 Central Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, annual convention. Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, November 24-25, 
1939. 

Section meetings will be held for ele- 

mentary, junior high school and senior 
high school science and mathematics 
teachers. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
nineteenth annual fall meeting. Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri, 
November 24-25, 1939. 


DECEMBER 


6 Third School Broadcast Conference. Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, December 6-8, 1939. 

6 American Vocational Association conven- 
tion. Grand Rapids, Michigan, December 
6-9, 1939. 

27 American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science convention. Columbus, 
Ohio, December 27-29, 1939. 

Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Elks Club, Springfield, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1939. 

National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, annual convention. William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27-30, 
1939. 

Phi Delta Kappa Council, annual meeting. 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30, 
1939. 


FEBRUARY 


2 Illinois Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 2, 1940. 

24 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, annual meeting. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 24-29, 1940. 


APRIL 


24 American- Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation conven- 
tion. Chicago, April 24-27, 1940. 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 

Both members of the association and 
non-members may register and attend all 
sessions. 
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